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97° of the domestic death claims paid in 1920 were settled 
within twenty-four hours after receipt of proofs of death. 
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“A Friend in Need Is a Friend Indeed”’ 


—and starving Germany, Austria and Czecho-Slovakia certainly need 
friends in this most trying period of their national existence. What they 


need above all is 
Foodstuffs and Not Money 


When receiving our selected foodstuffs, which are unexcelled in quality (no charity bar- 
rt J 

gains, but fresh goods), your friends or relatives in Europe will enjoy a little sunshine 

again. 








Our Own Warehouses in Hamburg 























contain immense stores of 40 different articles of food: Groceries from the best Ame 
Meats and Fats especially prepared and packed in our own Slaughter houses in N wark, N. J. The 
shipments are sent directly from our Warehouses, all charges prepaid and free of cust duties t 
the consignees. 
No higher prices are charged for shipments to countries other than Germany. 
You can order by cable any amount of the world’s best wheat flour, Hecker’s Superlative, large quan 
y y , | 
tities of which are stored in our Hamburg Warehouses. 
fi it 
\ SPECIAL SPECIAL 
q i 1 Barrel Wheat Flour 14 Barrel Wheat Flour, 98 Ibs. (Heck 
G\ (Hecker’s Superlative) 196 Ibs. er’s Superlative) 
\ $22.50 oa al é 
th Dut d Freicht-F 714 lbs. Lard (from our own Slaughte 
A — oe oo Warchouses) 
SPECIAL 10 Ibs. Farina (Hecker’s) 
ly, Barrel Wheat Flour 5 lbs. Coffee ages st Bogota Roasted 
(Hecker’s Superlative) 98 Ibs. in 1-lb, Packages.) 
$11.50 5 Ibs. Sugar (White, Granulated) 
Duty- and Freight-Free 22.50 





Ask for our price lists. We carry our own food drafts in denominations of $10, $15 
$20, $25 and $40, and your friends over there can select from among the forty articles 
just what they need, mailing their orders directly to our Hamburg office 


All deliveries are guaranteed 
a guaranty backed by our main house, A. Fink & Sons, Newark, N. ]., Established 1868 


fray ted re 


FOOD COMPANY, Inc. 


Export Department 


sii 305 Broadway, New York City 


> 
| Telephone 
Worth 1314 
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STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 














eB 7 are those woodlands 
RB of New Hampshire where 

Edward MacDowell met the 
wild rose; where his spirit discoursed 
with the departed Indian; where his 
soul “overflowed with tenderness and 
caprice.” Blessed, too, is the old 
Steinway in the log cabin where he 
lived—for was it not the Voice which 
uttered first his fine romantic melo- 
dies? And is it not fitting that the 
Instrument of the Immortals should 
have been his instrument—just as it 
was Richard Wagner's and Franz 
Liszt's three score years ago—just as 
it is Paderewski’s and Hofmann’s 
and Rachmaninoff’s to-day? 








STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 
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N order to head off the usual letters assuring us that 
Mr. Harding really did very well and obtained on the 
whole a good Cabinet and asking what we should have done 
in his place, we submit a possible Republican slate which 
speaks for itself: 
Secretary of State JOHN BASSETT Moore of New 
York, or SENATOR KNOX of 
Pennsylvania. 
FRANK A. VANDERLIP of New 
York. 


Secretary of the Treasury 


()*; more scrap of paper ha 
Allied waste basket, alread 


‘ 


-arded clauses and obsolete c 
considered and reconsidered. 
jigsawed the map of Turkey and in 


rye 
pv 


sale, has, as Mr. Lloyd (George delicately 


Secretary of War 


GENERAL TASKER H. BLIss of 


Pennsylvania. 


The treaty of 


ee 


Attorney General 


Postmaster General 
Secretary of the Navy 


CHARLES E. HUGHES, of New 
York. 

JULIUS ROSENWALD of Illinois. 

SAMUEL W. MCCALL of Mass- 


achusetts. 
Secretary of the Interior HERBERT HOOVER of California. 
Secretary of Agriculture SENATOR EDWIN F. Lapp of 


North Dakota. 
CHARLES NAGEL of Missouri. 
JULIA LATHROP of Illinois. 


Secretary of Commerce 
Secretary of Labor 


S “NATOR BORAH has again proved his right to the 
intellectual leadership of the Senate by his introduction 
in the dying Congress of a bill providing for the immediate 
remova! from office of any United States official unlawfully 
interfering with the civil rights of the individual. The bill 
further provides fines of $5,000 and $10,000 for State or 
local officers who interfere with any attempt of any indi- 


pu 
fected by the march of events.” The Allies h 
cided to send a commission to study th: lest 
distribution on the spot, and the result i 
duction of the unethnically bloated ter r 
Greece. The Turks clearly leave the | 
winners of the diplomatic match. The ds t 
Constantinople Government which has its « 
the Allies, and the delegation fr I 
Angora Government which defies the Allis 
speak to each other in public, but by a cur 
the demands which they presented wet rtu: 
and the outcome is that the suggestion of repay 
ments by Turkey has been abandoned, d 
question, which Venizelos thought he had set 
decided all over again. The Turkey of 1921 
bit, but diplomatically speaking, it is no g 

HEN there is this qu on about n 

seems to be some doubt as to just whe 
spoils how. Japan clain Yap, and see na 
hold it, but the United State prot that h 
consulted, and that the former German colonic 
terms of the Treaty of Versailles, to be distri 
the League of Nations but by the Principal 
Associated Powers, which includes . And 
right, though our rightness is one of the 
flukes that fortune ever played Mr. Wils 
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it will be recalled, did his very best to tie up all the de- 
cisions of the peace to the League which his people have 
also the question of the Near East 
that England and France, without 

It the League, which they dominate 


rejected. There i 
mandates; it seer 
bothering even to con 
thoroughly enough, have effected a swap of mandates in the 
Syrian desert, so that England can now obtain her long 
cherished dream of an all-rail route from the Mediterranean 
to India. All of which is very much in the historic manner 
of military victors, but it makes Article 22 of the Treaty 
of Versailles rather bitter reading: “To those colonies and* 
territories,” it begins, “which as a consequence of the late 
war have ceased to be under the sovereignty of the states 
which formerly governed them and which are inhabited 
by peoples not yet able to stand by themselves under the 
strenuous conditions of modern world, there should 
be applied the principle that the well-being and development 
of such peoples form a sacred trust of civilization and that 
urities for the performance of this trust should be em- 


bodied in this Covenant.” 


: oo Red Armies of Russia have had their victories on 
e\ | fronts, but none so overwhelming as the vic- 
tor’ over > 


the 


Sacred trust indeed! 


r" combined forces of the League of Nations won 
he M w Radio Station under the able command of 
Foreign Minister Chicherin. By a simple dispatch of mes- 
save to Switzerland, to Italy, to Rumania, to Austria, 
and to Czecho-Slovakia—M. Chicherin, single-handed, has 


2) advance of the League of Nations army, 
through the territory of its own members, to Vilna. 
Whether the Russian Foreign Minister is wholly respon- 
le for the refusal of these countries to allow the League 
army to pass may be a matter of some doubt—particularly 
in the countries involved. But the French Foreign Office, 
which takes the Bolsheviki more seriously, if possible, than 
they take themselves, is reported to have laid full blame for 
the halting of the League Army upon the invincible dis- 
patches sent out from the Radio Station at Moscow. 


RGENTINA shows the same utter lack of humble re- 

spect for the great Powers that she showed in retiring 
from their League at Geneva. They ask her to take meas- 
ures to prevent Germany’s exporting war materials to 
Argentina because they have prohibited such export in their 
Treaty of Versailles. Whereupon Argentina replies that 
she has not heard of any German plans to export war ma- 
terials to Argentina, and that she has not ordered any, 
but that on general principles she sees no reason to take 
such measures simply because the great Powers wish it. 
These small nations are getting out of hand; such talk 
lacks the deference to which the great Powers are accus- 
tomed. Apparently, similar notes have been sent to other 
neutrals. The newspaper accounts of the incident add an 
interesting item: “James W. R. MacLeay, the British Min- 
ister to the Argentine, said he understood the principle 
object of these notes was to prevent German war ma- 
terials from reaching Russia.” 


qkoM the hints that have been allowed to appear in the 
press it is evident that Pilsudski’s mission to Paris was 

only a partial success. He secured a promise of help in the 
stabilization of Poland and in the reorganization 
of its army, a promise of technical and material, if not 
military, assistance from France in case Poland is attacked; 


economik 


— eee 


and he agreed to a joint determination of the foreign policy 
of both countries in central and eastern Europe and to the 
constitution of a Franco-Polish company to exploit Galicia’s 
oil wells. What he presumably went for he did not get— 
a promise of either direct military aid against the Bolshe- 
viki, or of financial aid from the French bankers, who showed 
no disposition whatever to go to Poland’s assistance. The 
French Government now knows, as a recent dispatch stated, 
“that French soldiers would never obey orders to go off and 
defend Poland in the eastern marches,” or it has come to 
realize that its continental adventures are a rather extrava- 
gant form of dissipation. Poland received only half a loaf. 


HEN even Brigadier-General Crozier, commanding 

the Black and Tans in Ireland, resigns in protest 
against Governmental interference with the disciplining of 
men caught red-handed in the act of looting, the policy of 
empire in Ireland is indeed fallen low. The news of the 
week is appalling, a daily record of sickening tragedy. 
Governmental tribunals officially declare that a state of war 
exists, and thereupon a court martial sentence of death is 
confirmed upon an Irishman guilty of the single crime of 
possessing a pistol, and his fiancee and friends, kneeling out- 
side the prison gates, hear the shot that fulfils the sentence. 
Five others are shot for participating in an ambush, and in 
reprisal the Irish kill British soldiers in the city of Cork. 
Murder begets murder, and there is no end to the reprisals 
and retaliations for reprisals. Can British ministers still 
stand up and declare that their policy:of force is bringing 
peace to Ireland? General Crozier’s resignation is at least 
a faint ray of hope. When the British officers in charge 
sicken of their work, the time may come when British min- 
isters will lose stomach for their task. The real hope is in 
liberal England; Mr. Asquith’s speeches are brave and do 
him honor; but will not Britain rise to save its name? 


ORD MILNER has spoken words on the subject of 

Egypt that fall pleasantly on ears too long accustomed 
to stories of terror and atrocity in the further corners of 
3ritain’s Empire. “The spirit of Nationalist Egypt,” he 
said in his report to Parliament, “cannot be extinguished, 
and an attempt to govern the country in the teeth of a 
hostile people is a difficult and disgraceful task.” He urges 
that the liberation of Egypt be agreed to without delay. In 
spite of certain reservations intended to protect England’s 
special interests, the report is fine and truly liberal in its 
tone, and if the Government acts upon it the world will have 
a chance to modify its opinion about the present tendency 
of British imperialism. 


O the Lever Act is unconstitutional. Attempted prose- 

cution of sugar profiteers uncovered that interesting 
fact. Chief Justice White finds that Section Four of the 
act did not “constitute a fixing by Congress of an ascer- 
tainable standard of guilt,” that the scope of the section 
was “as broad as the human imagination,” and that “the 
degree of guilt was left to ever changing standards.” We 
do not quarrel with the Supreme Court’s ruling; the Lever 
Act was a hastily drawn measure, and like many war-time 
acts, was far from a model legal document. But it is inter- 
esting to note that this act was successfully used by Federal 
attorneys, aided by the lower Federal courts, to kill the 
coal strike, and met defeat only when it attempted to deal 
with profiteers. Congress, in passing the bill, had no drean 
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of punishing strikers, but intended punishment of profiteers. prang. Thus of about 350,000 immigrants admissible 
The act achieved the unintended goal, but its unconstitu- in a year, the largest quotas are allowed to the United 
tionality was discovered when it attempted the goal in- Kingdom, Russia, Germany, and Austria-Hungary, in the 
tended. Such a sequence of events, whether it be proper order named, although most Russians are excluded uw 
legal process or not, inevitably tends to discredit the courts our present passport regulations. Senator Colt of Rhod 
and leads wide circles of our people to believe that the Island has stated that the Senate measure is calculated to 
courts are used as tools of business interests. restrict immigration further even than the J ! 
This is likely, because the Johnson measure id ral 
HEN President Wilson refused to parden Eugene exceptions in favor of relatives of per s alread re, and 
Debs the latter issued a statement to the press in this covers a large proportion of present 
which he said among other things: “It is Woodrow Wilson 
who needs a pardon from the American people—and, if I T Hk tory of tyy that d 
had it within my power, I would grant him the pardon that ness.” The words of Hirsch, the Ger 
would set him free. . . . There is not in my heart the are pathetically significant toda astern Europe } ( 
slightest trace of bitterness or resentment. I am compas- come typhus-land—a waste of hunyer, 
sionate; I do not condemn Mr. Wilson. He is the most piti- spair—across whose man-drawn frontiers the four gaunt 
ful figure in history.” As the result of the publication of horsemen of war’s shambles ride unhindered. Across thre 
this statement, the Administration in Washington denied thousand miles of isolating ozone their | nous ¢ 
to Mr. Debs all prison privileges, refused to permit him tions are wafted upon us. As an actuality typhu 
to receive mail or reading material, or to write a letter even the war, had ceased to exist here Med men t 
to his wife. It is also reported that he has been placed in extinction for granted. It had histo 
solitary confinement in the isolation building at Atlanta. akin to the black plague or the more recent hospital , 
This is so absolutely characteristic of the Wilson Adminis- grene. Its tombstone was indeed a monument 
tration that we are really rather inclined to believe that it is tion, to modern science. Now this : ter 
a fitting exit for it to go out of office with this small revenge stalks again in our midst; and with mankind st ped 
to its credit upon a man whose spirit soars far above that in blood and hate this silent re r r | 
of any member of the late Government. is Italy, foremost among Western Eu f { 
recognize and attempt adjustment to red hich 
O any friend of labor the accounts of the meeting in is now valiantly stemming thi 
Washington of the union chiefs of the American Fed- Italy has created a true cordon sanitai: ’ 
eration of Labor are profoundly depressing. To be sure they ern border which restricts the typ] 
declared war on the open shop, but it is apparently to be a the exposed would-be emigrants to 1 
war of the pen, waged with a publicity bureau, which shall is the kind of immigration restri 
among other duties inform the country of labor’s “stand” on this, the one frontier which ju 
this question. Such a program amounts to little more than pass.” 
a confession of helplessness in the face of adverse economic 
conditions. The American Federation of Labor has neither ee brought in 33-1/3 hours f1 
the philosophy nor the power needed to hold its own through New York? It staggers the i tion 
bad times, and for all its fine gestures of pugnacity it can the fact is. Seven fifty-pound pouc! 
only talk—and wait. It would do well, however, to talk Francisco on Tuesday morning, Febr 
about its troubles and to try to find a way out of them rather Mineola, Long Island, the next afternoor 
than waste words of invective on the dangers of foreign an average speed of 81 miles an hour 
agitators and the sins of the Soviet Government of Russia. we not a people dulled to the marvel 
The spleen it displays when it approaches these subjects dinary a feat must have thrilled the count It 
reveals its own lack of a constructive, hopeful program, and a short time ago that the transcontinental | ( 
will do little to strengthen it in the quarter where it most seemed to Americans an amazing : 1 
lacks strength—among our foreign-born workers. ried the mail from ocean to ocean within + 
came the seven-day trains, cut 
ig many ways the immigration bill finally shaped in the and now the aeroplane in 33 hours, whi 
Senate is more objectionable than the earlier exclusion oon be a round twenty-four hour i 
measure introduced by Representative Johnson in the *°°™ Jules Verne hero Who strug . 
House. Mr. Johnson made the mistake of assuming an ay tent by balloon, by % eaadear | vai 
emergency due to a flood of incoming aliens which did not ae ai hahgaag is eee sd re | ies 
exist, but his bill was frankly temporary in character and were ve . ee . ones apd 
did not pretend to establish a settled policy. On the other sein : } : geen = sigs alguies 
cisco in a trifle over two d nd one t 
hand, the Senate measure, alihough limited in operation service next summer—and t} 
to fifteen months, is based upon a principle of selection of the development of aviation. 
by nationality that is as unscientific as it is unfair. This pilot lost his life in the t) 
is the worst of all times to emphasize the old superstitions ernment does well in encoura:;} she 
based upon race and nationality, while to limit the arrival express riders frequently paid for their « , 
from any one country to 3 per cent of the persons of that lives; the mail pilots : 
nationality resident in the United States gives an obvious without which commer 


advantage to the regions from which our early immigration They are among the rea! he: 
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Mr. Harding’s Cabinet 


M R. HARDING'S Cabinet gives no room for surprise or 
disappointment. Bacon declared a long time ago that 
“men’s thoughts are made according to their nature,” but 
that “their line in action is after that to which they have 
been accustomed.” What else could anyone have expected 
from one of Mr. Harding’s training and mental caliber? We 
have a Cabinet about as ill equipped to deal with the ter- 
rible problems confronting the world as could well be put 
together and one utterly remote from that liberalism and 
spirit of progress for which thoughtful men and women 
long. Indeed, there is one distinctly laughable phase in the 
plight of those numberless trusting Americans who went 
about during the campaign saying: “Well, at least Harding 
will surround himself with big men—the best brains of the 
country will be in his Cabinet.” To the multitudes of these 
there is nothing left save to chart the names of Hughes and 
Hoover—dubbed the “deodorizers” in the press. 

For Mr. Hoover’s consent to serve we are most grateful, 
particularly in view of the conditions which he has suggested 
and Mr. Harding has accepted. His decision spells genuine 
self-sacrifice. His presence insures the attendance at Cabi- 
net meetings of one man who thinks in terms of humanity, 
who has been serving mankind according to the best that is 
in him ever since he went to Belgium’s relief in 1914, who 
understands and can gauge European conditions as few 
others. Should he leave the Cabinet—and we cannot just 
now look for his remaining a member long—it will not 
contain a single person who knows or understands condi- 
tions across the ocean although the fate of the Administra- 
tion may readily be settled by the trend of events abroad. 
With Mr. Hoover excepted the Cabinet is essentially of 
Gopher Prairie quality. We make only a qualified ex- 
ception for Mr. Hughes, whose mind, always austere, has 
been set and hardened by his six years on the Supreme 
Court, who still lives in part upon his excellent reputation as 
Governor of New York. The character of the campaign he 
made for the Presidency in 1916 was revealing, though the 
splendid stand he took against the expulsion of the Social- 
ists from the New York Legislature in 1920 can never be 
forgotten. It is for the Charles E. Hughes of this latter 
episode that we must hope. He is confronted by a similar 
opportunity in the case of Haiti and Santo Domingo. As 
Attorney-General, Mr. Hughes would have been in place; 
we believe he would in that office have set his face rigidly 
against those abuses of the American bill of rights which 
have so disgraced Mr. Palmer’s career as Attorney-General. 
But to choose as Secretary of State a man totaily unfamiliar 
with diplomacy, or European affairs, is to revert to the old 
American idea that any man can run any job. Had Mr. 
Harding really sensed the need he must have turned to 
Senator Knox, or to so learned, deeply-versed, and clear- 
thinking a man and scholar as John Bassett Moore. 

From Mr. Hughes the descent is rapid. For one so im- 
bued with the ideals and ethical standards of the bar as he 
it must be hard, indeed, to sit at the same table with 
Harry M. Daugherty of Ohio, whose own neighbors would 
not elect him a delegate to the last Republican Convention. 
In him the Cabinet touches low water mark; the Attorney- 
Generalship is thus spent in payment of a political debt. 
So, too, the Postmaster-Generalship. That unfortunate de- 
partment, in such dire need of reorganization and compe- 


tent administration by the ablest business man available, 
some one of the type of Julius Rosenwald of Chicago, or the 
best efficiency engineer to be had, is once more delivered 
over to the practical politician of the Administration, to 
Will H. Hays, as in the past to Burleson, to Hitchcock, to 
Clarkson, to all the rest of the long line. To give the Treas- 
ury into the hands of perhaps our richest banker may 
be expedient, but it is not good sense nor good politics 
when there was available a Frank A. Vanderlip who com- 
bines financial ability with marked liberalism and a rarely 
enlightened understanding of foreign affairs. On top of this 
the army is handed over to a State Street banker of most 
mediocre abilities, whose political joblessness owing to his 
defeat for reelection to the Senate in a traditionally Re- 
publican State, has apparently made it necessary to “take 
care of him.” The Interior is confided to Senator Fall, 
whose chief interest seems to be a desire to get us into 
trouble with Mexico. As for the Navy Department, that is 
bestowed upon a good fighting man, the son of one of the 
best diplomats the United States ever had in the Far East, 
while the Department of Labor goes to a millionaire whose 
claim to fame rests on the fact that he, years ago, held 
a membership card in a union of iron, steel, and tin workers. 
Against him labor has rightly protested. 

In truth it is a good, old-fashioned Big Business Cabinet, 
without a woman in it, without a representative of the 
masses of the laboring people, without any one whose name 
at once suggests liberalism and democracy. It is, barring 
Mr. Hoover, exactly representative of those who believe 
that our Government under a Republican administration 
lives for the preservation of existing privilege, for the keep- 
ing of the present order intact, for making rich and pros- ’ 
perous those who contribute to the success of and dominate 
the Republican Party. The horrid thought of the laws 
with “teeth” in them that a crusading and uncontroll 
Attorney-General could enforce will trouble no one. There 
will be no bringing of suits as under Mr. Knox in the Roose- 
velt regime. It is to be hands off business with full steam 
ahead and the almighty dollar as the great objective. Then, 
too, the public should realize that this is to be an imperial- 
istic and aggressive Administration seeking the biggest 
navy in the world. If Mexico does not mind her p’s and q’s 
then will the fate of Santo Domingo, of Haiti, and of Nica- 
ragua be hers no matter what it may cost the United States 
in lives and treasure. And Mr. Harding’s is a pro-League 
Government in its make-up, with the exception of Senator 
Fall. If it dares urge the League with mild reservations 
then a split in the party becomes inevitable. Well, the 
sooner it comes the better: the country needs sharp divi- 
sions, it needs a clear-cut breach, after the moral and politi- 
cal disintegration inseparably following after any war. 
Political feeling and thought are all but dead in the coun- 
try. Too many say with Marlborough: “As I think most 
things are governed by destiny, having done all that is 
possible, I submit with patience.” The true patriot fights 
on, without the patience of contentment or compromise. Be- 
holding those to whom the country’s destiny is now in- 
trusted, liberals who contend not for office but for men and 
principles must more resolutely and more steadfastly than 
ever steer their own course, and consecrate themselves 
anew to their own aims. There is a glorious fight ahead. 
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Food Taxes—for Whom? 


N many quarters the so-called “emergency tariff” has 

been dismissed as an effort to fool the farmers. It is 
that, but it is also an attempt to fool the entire public, and 
as it probably represents the program of the Republican 
majority in the new as well as in the old Congress, the 
measure deserves more than a laugh, even though at this 
writing the expectation is that President Wilson will not 
sign the bill. As already suggested in these columns, the 
enactment of a tariff with the avowed purpose of helping 
the farmers—however futile the idea—is probably intended 
to smooth the way for protective duties in the interest of 
manufacturers, announced as an early purpose of the new 
Congress. Indeed, examination of the “emergency tariff,” 
as finally shaped, shows that at least two duties for the 
direct benefit of manufacturing interests were slipped into 
that measure itself. There is a tax of seven cents a pound 
on cotton manufactures and of forty-five cents a pound on 
wool and hair manufactures, both in addition to existing 
rates. 

It is obvious that if a tariff on farm products is to help 
agriculturists, it can do so only by raising the cost of food 
—and indirectly everything else—for all consumers, farmers 
included. The Nation is unalterably opposed to stimulat- 
ing industry in this way. Such a course leads inevitably 
to granting favors to one class after another in the much- 
talked-of “vicious circle’ that means higher and higher 
prices. But it is doubtful if the price of many of America’s 
farm products can be raised by the expedient of a tariff. 
A tariff can be efficacious only where imports exceed ex- 
ports. To take a hypothetical case, suppose we export 100 
bushels of barley a year to Europe while importing 50 
bushels from Canada. Plainly the 50 bushels from Canada 
are sent here for reexport or to take the place of 50 bushels 
of our own grain going to the foreign market. In either 
case there is an excess of exports over imports of 50 
bushels. The price of this excess 50 bushels is fixed by the 
European demand. Canada will sell to us at the same price, 
because if she asks more we will not buy (having more than 
we need for ourselves already), while if we demand a lower 
rate from her, she will ignore us and sell to the European 
market direct. This principle holds true wherever exports 
exceed imports. In such circumstances a customs duty 
cannot affect the domestic price at all. 

Now if one glances through the schedules of the “emerg- 
ency tariff,” he will find that in respect to a majority of 
the important items, exports do exceed imports. The pres- 
ent low prices of grain, for instance, are one of the chief 
sources of distress among our farmers, but the figures of the 
Department of Commerce show that in the calendar year 
1920 we exported 218 million bushels of wheat as against 
35 million bushels imported, 17 million bushels of corn as 
against 7 million bushels imported, and 392 million pounds 
of rice as against 142 million pounds imported. How can 
duties on these products, as proposed in the “emergency 
tariff,” help our grain growers? Likewise with tobacco, 
of which we sold 479 million pounds abroad in 1920 and 
purchased only 82 million pounds. In respect to cotton, 
of which we produce about two-thirds of the world’s crop, 
the food taxers do not dare to be so absurd as to propose 
a general tariff, but they do fix one on the long-staple 
variety and on cottonseed oil, although of the latter we 


exported 184 million pounds last year and imported only 
9 million pounds. And how can apple raisers profit by a 
tariff, in view of the fact that we exported nearly 2 million 
barrels of this fruit, fresh, and 8 million pounds, 
last year? 
true that imports of butter exceeded exports last year, but 
we sold 414 million pounds of preserved milk abroad as 
purchased. It is also true that 
we imported more cattle and b and 
mutton, in 1920 than we exported, but our foreign sales 


dried, 
With regard to meat and dairy products, it is 


against 23 million pounds 
sheep, and more lam 
of hog products are enormous beside our trivial purchases, 


and our exports of beef, although diminishing, are st 


ahead of imports. The total value of meat and dairy 
ucts exported last year was 544 million dollars, as 
pared with 64 million dollars’ worth imported 

In respect to our most important and widely-cultivated 


farm products it should be apparent that a tariff can be of 
no assistance, but 
afforded the opportunity to subsidize at the expense of the 
entire country a few localized crops like lemons and olives, 


the drafting of such a measure has 


and to incorporate two duties highly dangerous to the 
American consumer. We refer to those on suyar and wool, 
of which products our imports are greatly in excess of our 
exports. Sugar, already bearing a duty about one cent a 
pound, has another cent added by the “emeryency tariff 

while the rates on wool, ranging from fifteen to forty-five 
cents a pound, are exceedingly seriou Sheep raising 


rarely profitable except upon cheap or poor land, and the 
growth of this country makes it undesirable to encouraye 
the industry except in restricted areas 
its way against foreign competition. 

It is much easier, of course, to fool the farmer with a 
tariff than to give him what he needs. He 
brought closer to the consumer, so that he will vet a laryver 
share of the already too high prices that the latter 
and he needs to have his foreign markets 
licly-owned warehouses and cooperative marketing will help 
to bring farmer and consumer closer. 
farmer’s foreign markets depends largely on the improve- 
ment of European exchange. While the money of Europe 
is as depreciated in terms of our own as at present, Euro 
pean countries must restrict their purchases in our markets 
to the barest minimum. 


restored Pu 


Restoration of the 


We can help to restore the pur 
chasing power of European money by buying European 
products, which will establish credit 
chases can be made. Europeans can buy our goods only if 
we take theirs in return. During the war our exports yot 
abnormally ahead of our imports. In order to develop our 
exports now, we must also develop our imports. A tariff 
either on farm or manufactured products will be a further 
barrier to the restoration of foreign trade; higher domestic 
prices will be a similar impediment. Within the last twenty 
years the United States has become a great manufacturing 
nation, but she cannot continue as such without vetting 
back into the industrial family of nations. 
is national isolation and a change from factory to farm 
work on the part of thousands of our workers. In the long 
run this might be good both for them and the country, but 
it would be attended by tremendous loss and hardship, while 
the already distressed farmer would find himself with more 
rather than less competition. 


against which pur- 


The alternative 
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No More Political Asylum 


F Npoqentd without remark by the press, and unrealized 
the great body of the public, the 


or unregretted by 
: America disappears. An an- 


litical asylum in 


cient species of freedom in which this nation had gloried 
since its birth is sacrificed to the autocracy of the age. 
Let the Kossuths, the Mazzinis, and the Garibaldis of the 
future take notice! There is no open door in America 
for th ! 

WI W originally intended as war-time legislation 
only 1 pted as permanent policy by the United States 
Se mn Februat 1 f red by Lodge of Massa- 
ch sand Harrison of Mississippi, a rider was added to 
the diplomatic and consular appropriation bill, specifying 
that “the provisions of the : approved May 22, 1918, 
shall, in so far as they relate to requiring passports and 
vi from aliens seeking to come to the United States, 
continue in force and effect until otherwise provided by 
law.” At this writing there is every reason to believe that 


the House 
Wilson will sign the measure that 
the present practices of his Department of 


will accept the amendment and that President 
carries out the wishes 
and continue 
State. The law of 1918, specified in the Senate rider, re- 
aliens wishing to come to America to provide 
themselves with passports issued by their own country 
and visaed by an American consul. aliens 
are not permitted to land. If this law was ever justified, 
a war measure to protect us from possible 
most visible result, both during 


quires all 
Otherwise, 


it was only as 
or agents. It 
and since the war, has been to control the movements of 
persons whose political or economic views have been ob- 


4 


jectionable either to their own governments or to ours. 

lation relating to the entrance of aliens to this 
country has its ecmplement in the law requiring our own 
citizens to obtain passports before proceeding abroad. At 
the same time that foreign radicals or other “undesirable 
aliens” are prevented from coming to this country, Ameri- 
cans of similar persuasion are imprisoned within the con- 
fines of the United States. Of course, the whole arrange- 
admirably into a international 
espionage. The spies of our Department of Justice ex- 
change information through diplomatic channels with the 
European secret police, and our Department of State co- 
operates with European officialdom to thwart all persons 
and movements that are conceived to be dangerous to the 


ment plays system of 


prestige of the existing regime of reaction. 

It is worth noting that this pet scheme of our Depart- 
ment of State, which Senator Harrison championed as “one 
way of restricting immigration,” does not meet with the 
approval of the Bureau of Immigration. Anthony Cami- 
netti, Commissioner General of Immigration, in his annual 
report for 1919, suggested that it would be desirable to 
extend the immigration inspection service abroad to the 
extent of stationing immigration officials at important con- 
sulates for the purpose of advising and assisting intending 
immigrants. This he thought could be done “with or with- 
out the use of passports,” and he did not propose that immi- 
gration officials abroad should have final power to exclude 
immigrants. In view of this position, the continued exer- 
cise of final power of exclusion by the Department of State 
alone could hardly be pleasing to Mr. Caminetti, and it is 
not surprising to find him saying in his last annual report: 


While the Bureau took strong ground last year in favor of a 
continuance of the so-called visa system, owing to the war situa- 
tion then pending in many countries, it was on the assumption 
that, if continued, provision would be made for the exercise of 
authority to be vested in the Department of State and the De- 
partment of Labor, so that the enforcement of the immigration 
laws might be secured at the source of much of the then ex- 
pected increase in immigration, this not only to meet the neces- 
sity to safeguard our country from the entrance of dangerous 
elements but to save from the hardships of an ocean voyage 
inadmissible applicants who would find on arrival at our sea- 
ports that they must return to their former homes. Instead of 
relieving this condition, the continuance of the visa system with- 
out the insertion of the qualifying provisions expected by the 
immigration service has had in part, under the amendatory 
laws on the subject, the opposite effect so far, and bids fair, un- 
less some way can be found to remedy the situation, to produce 
congestion at our immigration stations, and to increase the diffi- 
culties of regulating immigration under the act of 1917. 

The most hopeful aspect of the situation is that it is be- 
coming increasingly possible, for those who are Red enough 
to snap their fingers at government regulations and travel 
where they please without regard to formalities. The ridi- 
cule that this excites may accomplish more than the de- 
mands of justice in breaking down the intolerable system 
of surveillance and restriction that bullying and scheming 
officialdom would impose. 


The Professor and His President 


HE choice of James Rowland Angell as president of 

Yale Yale tradition even 
sharper than that which occurred when the trustees chose, 
in President Hadley, a layman for a post which had always 
been held by clergymen. The new president is not even a 
graduate of Yale. In respect to his special training and 
experience, however, Dr. Angell will fall, it seems likely, 
into the Yale tradition without great difficulty. Although a 
psychologist of note, he has presumably been chosen for his 
tried skill as an administrator, particularly for the work he 
did on classification of personnel in the army. His standing 
as a scholar, that is to say, must have had less to do with 
his selection than his capacity for large affairs. Much the 
same qualities, no doubt, will influence the trustees of Cor- 
nell in the choice now pending of a successor to Jacob Gould 
Schurman. 

Without believing or hinting for a moment that American 
universities, as at present constituted, can dispense with a 
sort of administration which belongs rather to the methods 
of business than to those of learning, we feel inclined once 
more to call attention to the excessive and autocratic power 
which college presidents have in this republic. The Scottish 
principal or the Continental rector would not know what to 
do with so much power if he had it. And he would not 
have it, for the simple reason that his colleagues would not 
allow him to. If ever one were disposed to say that a com- 
munity deserves no better government than it has, it would 
be in the case of our universities. Responsibility lies upon 
the professors perhaps quite as much as upon the trustees 
who have visualized a university as an industrial enterprise 
and have conducted it on the basis of that analogy. In the 
vast expansion of university instruction which has gone on 
during the past century, the professors have been so busy 
with the development of their particular departments of 
instruction that they have neglected their own interests— 


represents a break with 
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and, in the long run, the highest interests of the universi- 


in Tenet Dena aw iets “The Black Troops on the Hine 


} ya tt ” ‘ ale ; . } . rotor : ¢ ‘ . 4 
the matter of salaries, which instead of increasing with tl 


increase of living costs have decreased, absolutely in a few \ AJOR GENERAL HENRY T. ALLEN, commander of 
places, and relatively almost everywhere. Prof have i +} ‘ ae : -_ : 
not been so well paid that they could lightly welcome reduc- ar on eee ace 4 
tions, nor have the been such altr ‘ pear 
ml ht >} l 0 i 1 ite, ne ther have tr ] I I] I 
ability and prestige as much as is often charged against ; ; 
them by their more impatient critics. The truth of the -_ , . ae 
matter is that they have shut their eyes to what was going , a he 
on, more or less like the citizens of our rapidly expanding ( 
cities, and have left the government of their communities na tha M 
in the hands of persons who have carried it out in the spirit ssieidelitacatciabl p Seep, ae Oe ee ae 
of all governors who are uncontrolled by those whom they a ¢ 4} : 
govern. , violent and exaggerated ant , 
There has been a vicious circle operative here. The pro- aia: Ciaetneiain -tacemeetiene ; 
: : j sf nan if 4 } } r I ‘ 4 
fessor, overworked because of the increase of his opportuni- iinet itige og . aaa 
i : ; ‘AAV VeTacion. pp) pa j oJ, & 
ties to teach, has resented being called in to help the admin- cceaiilh iaieaiin wntein wits miata he thet 
istration and has left the task to those paid for it; the ad- anitaditlin sith 4 nih 1 ¢ ; 
; P ) Lie avaln re i I 
ministrators, finding the professor heedless and busy, have Rhineland: in 28 cases 1 ffend j 
: : . and; in 28 ca he off ra had 
left him alone and have allowed his burdens to grow and his entences running f1 thirt 
remuneration to diminish. Consequently it has come about at Geel Delo Ganesh A aed 
: : at nard labor. reneral Allen bell f 
that a most undesirable gulf now usually sunders the teach- | leat aaa 
Sua ; ae pS ther cases not reported. These are, he 
ing and the administrative staff of our universities. The aia ‘aaad , 
\ fi : ases sucn a yeneral ( i! 
president no longer teaches; rarely indeed does he enjoy aes oe inf - 
. . . ; ra iiong tlme qua ‘red upon t | 
great honor as a scholar among his own faculty, which is There aol mes . ‘ 
° ° ° ° ° ° ere Spoke an ne { ) . i? 
likely to have several men easily his superiors in intellectual tion rather than the ] 
‘ a , oge : C10 atne an tn@ preset 
grasp and achievement; at one of the State universities which General Allen point t. the d 
: : rag seneral Allen points out, the d 
has recently acquired a new president it is matter of com- is less perfect th that of tl 
. w ‘ S less pertect lan lat ol leir wi! e t ire 
mon, cynical agreement among his colleagues that though lle tinea t 
. . — > . 19 Suc yrute barbarian tn 
he is himself a trivial person he is likely to persuade the vated ees la : 
‘ , , ‘ erate ropayanda nere and abr j And pre ‘ 
legislature to raise their salaries and so will have performed , < ' 
ae ; , of colored troops no such special g 
the highest function to be expected of him. On the other b ceeetllt te bx Soll , 
° ° ° 1: it oul e LO HNOoUuLNnerner In tni ( tr { 
hand, the university president too often, even when his cg I aera 
, P : . ° many nor fFrrance establisn an ] 
instincts are not toward autocracy, has come to think of ? ; “1 
: hy ; , , . most Americans observe. General All t 
himself as a sort of impresario, who, having all manner of tis 
: : aaa : : : al cases of marriage freely contracted by Ge i th 
queer and temperamental creatures to deal with, must dea black ldi Gall , 
. ‘ aa Soh rd : lack soldiers. Gall and wormwood as ar 
with them with the impresario’s combination of respectful om ‘3 to th ' ' 
t10n 18 to the occupied, and tyrannical as the occupiers are 
pressure and contemptuous tact. : ; 
2. , , ; almost sure to be—as the Germans were in Pe 
Hope probably lies somewhere in this sundering gulf, but ae 
selene ; * , ae . > ‘ we are in Haiti—there are always cases of | 
it lies in widening the gulf not in bridging it. The primary 
ship and even love crossing the gulfs of |} i race 


cause of the abuses of the current system is that a college 


: ‘ : é : : A mass of stories of tyranny by the French for ‘ 

presidency has carried with it the prestige of learning as ti h ‘ _" tte tj MI = ' : 

; ; , vation has come to our attention. Much of it ha CeY 
well as the credit of that expertness which is expected of 4" ehvdliaag * “ 
. wane NP NTE , 7 na aes obvious exaggeration. We have been at pains to ire 
a good executive secretary. What is needed is a disassocia- : tat a 
; ° ° er precise data aS possibie, ar we p t erewitn a ey 
tion of these two functions. The universities need compe- P “4 : 

restrained letter from the mayor of one of the cities occu 


tent business management; very well, let them have a busi- 
ness manager able to carry out the policies of the faculties. 
Many conditions also urge that among the professors there 
should be a chairman or president of high rank and respon- 
sibility. Very well, let him be chosen. But to demand that 
he be at once an intellectual leader and a superb man of 
affairs is generally too much and merely spells disappoint- 
ment. And to invest a business manager with the dignity 
and authority which belong to a true intellectual leader is 
: aeti s ; test such as that which certain groups have recently been 
merely absurd. It is a division of the office that the times nee eo . - 
, making in a spirit of low race prejudice we believe harmful 
seem to call for—perhaps with a rector chosen by the pro- in ih 
fessors, either for a term of years or permanently, and a 


pied by the French, and a summary, by a person 

know to be reliable, of cases in which the French author 
ties have compelled the Germans to establish brothels r 
the use of the French troops. Because of the nature of the 
occupation, we cannot divulge the names of our inforr 

We believe this information to be authoritative; and we 
believe it the right of Americans to protest in a friendly 
way to a friendly nation ayvainst such abuse of power. Pro- 


humane ends which all Americans 1 t wish to 


pe ‘ attain. Suppression of such protest meetings as tl] > now 
man of affairs selected by the trustees. There might be  peing held by German-American would be ; _ 

pe s The iT} Malis WO pea re a ( Y 
some conflicts of jurisdiction, but at best they would be trary to a long and honorable American tradition, but exag- 
only details. Putting all the power in the hands of thé geration and passion only tend to obscure facts which justify 
executive has not been so successful as to make any one protest. THE NATION doubts the wisdom of these meetings 
want really to continue the old system. in which the emphasis is placed upon race prejudice 
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The letter from the mayor of N—— reads: troops. The city put the execution of the order in the hands 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: We have three times as many French soldiers quar- 
tered in our city today as we had German soldiers here in time 
of peace. Among them are —— Negroes from Madagascar. 
We have heard nothing of their leaving. These colonial troops 
seem in general to be rather harmless, but when under the 
influence of alcohol or of sex they cannot be counted upon. 
The latter is especially serious as it affects the general safety. 
It can not be denied, indeed, that here and there German women 
are to be found who voluntarily have intercourse with individ- 
ual or even with many Negroes. As the occupation prolongs, 
this is increasingly true. Constant personal contact in private 
houses with so-called washwomen or women who do ironing 
makes it easy to begin such relationships, especially when the 
nien are relatively well-to-do and the women in bitter need. The 
physical and moral confusion of many classes of people con- 
sequent upon the experiences of the war and after-war years 
also plays its part. And the fact that, whether rightly or 
wrongly, “good relations” with members of the occupation are 
considered as a talisman against all other dangers due to the 
occupation, counts in overcoming the last scruples. And there 
is a possibility that now and then a perverse sex feeling plays 
its part, too. 

Yet while all this must be admitted, it does not lessen the 
responsibility of a civilized people which utilizes such troops in 
exercising its sovereign rights against another civilized people, 
and thereby maintains a continual sexual menace, from the 
point of view of physical health, of hygiene, and of the race. 
Various cities have been formally compelled to establish brothels 
which, however, are also used by the white troops, men and 
officers. Sometimes the cities are compelled to acquire the houses 
This was true in Speyer and in Ludwigshafen, for 

The business itself is carried on in those cities by 


needed. 
instance. 
entrepreneurs who are also responsible for recruiting the neces- 
sary personnel. In many cities, among them those named, there 
seem to have been no particular difficulties, although sometimes 
more or less gentle pressure may be exercised to induce women, 
even those already on the rolls of the morals police, to enter 
the public houses when the need arises. There is no doubt that 
the existence of such houses lessens, although it does not do 
away with, annoyances to German women on the streets. But 
cases of the kind mentioned constantly recur even now. Many 
women, because of natural shame, or of fear of the inconven- 
iences connected with or following upon investigation, do not 
report such cases. Furthermore, the better public refrains from 
going outside the city in daytime or on the streets at all at 
night to such a degree that the danger is much reduced. But 
this lack of security is in itself a heavy burden upon the people. 
The serious consequences of the mere shock to a respectable 
woman when molested by a Negro do not need to be explained. 
In short, it is a harsh experience for the cities which suffer it. 

I have endeavored to give a short and objective statement of 
conditions and have expressly refrained from anything which 
might be regarded as libelous by the occupation. 

, in the French Occupied Zone, February 4, 1921. 

, Mayor of one of the occupied cities. 





, 


The summary of cases in which the French ordered the 
Germans to establish brothels for the use of French troops 
follows: 

A. In the American and British zones the occupation authori- 
ties have not asked that brothels be established. 

B. In the requests were made locally, 
but were allowed to drop. 

C. In the French occupied zone brothels were demanded and 
established at the following places: 

1. The city of Kaiserslautern was ordered verbally and in 
writing, early in 1919, by the French military authorities 
(Major Derville) to establish a brothel for the occupation 


felgian zone such 


of a brothel-maintainer, who covered the costs by the profits. 

2. The mayor of Landau was ordered, January 6, 1919, by 
Major Watrin and General Laroque of the Eighth Army to 
establish a public house for the French troops of the Landau 
garrison. Shortly after the house at No. 7 Kaufhausgasse, 
belonging to the Schneider family, was seized. Three other 
families besides the Schneiders lived in this house; other homes 
had to be found for them on short notice. Up to April 21, 1920, 
the city had paid out 10,837.25 marks for equipping the house 
and for accessory costs. 

3. A brothel was established in Ludwigshafen upon order of 
the French local commander early in 1919. Two houses were 
asked at first; but after negotiation this was reduced to one 
house. The city authorities bought two houses for 90,000 
marks, and equipped one for 43,000 marks. The business was 
let out, and it is hoped to cover the costs by the rental. 

4. In Mainz the French chefferie du génie ordered the Ger- 
man Military Building Office to establish a brothel in the 
Luenette Erbenheim for a battalion of Algerian tirailleurs. 
The rooms are no longer used as a brothel, but as a prison. 
The building costs amounted to 70,000 marks, paid by Germany. 

5. At the Kostheim camp the same French authorities com- 
pelled the same German office to establish a brothel for Al- 
gerian tirailleurs. The brothel is occupied by Arab women. 
The building costs amounted to 109,802.76 marks. 

6. At Fort Weisenau bei Mainz the municipal garrison au- 
thorities were ordered by the French chefferie du génie to 
build a brothel. After four weeks the rooms were transformed 
into a dining-room for French officers. The building costs 
were 1,500 marks. 

7. In Bingen a brothel was established upon order and turned 
over to a private entrepreneur. The costs, 40,000 marks, are to 
be covered by interest at 5, and amortization at 2% per cent. 

8. At Langenschwalbach the city turned over the establish- 
ment of a brothel, ordered by the French, to an entrepreneur. 

9. At Hoechst am Main two brothels were established, at a 
cost of 29,000 marks, upon order of the French authorities. 

10. At Wiesbaden two brothels were established upon demand 
by the French, at a cost of 58,542.32 marks, besides which the 
city provided equipment costing 100,000 marks, which the man- 
ager of the brothel is to pay for in monthly instalments of 
1,500 marks. 

11. At the maneuvering ground at Griesheim near Darmstadt 
a brothel for North African troops was established in stall 39 
upon order of the French. It cost 14,890 marks. 

12. At Idstein a brothel was established upon order at a 
cost of 27,000 marks. 

13. At Speyer a brothel was established early in 1920 upon 
order of the French local commander. The city paid 50,000 
marks to buy two houses; the business is rented out, the renter 
paying for the equipment, and it is hoped that the rent will pay 
for the purchase costs. 

14. In Diez two brothels were established by the city upon 
order, at a cost of 3,580 marks. 

15. At Siegburg a brothel was ordered established during 
the armistice period. A building belonging to the national 
government formerly used for offices and a printing-shop was 
seized for the purpose. The total costs amounted to 152,069.03 
marks, but the house has not yet been used by the occupation 
authorities nor freed for other uses. 

16. At Bad Ems the mayor was forced by the French occu- 
pation authorities to establish a brothel after he had refused 
several times and been threatened with punishment. The 
brothel is chiefly used by Americans coming from Coblenz. 
The business is so lively, especially at night, that sometimes 
14 automobiles are parked in the street in front of the house. 
Apart from the fact that Germany has to pay for the costs of 
the automobiles, the conduct of those using the brothel affects 
injuriously the business of the city of Bad Ems. The cost of 
establishing the brothel was 6,000 marks. 
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What Is Happening in North Dakota 


By OLIVER 


- COLLAPSE of the Socialist experiment’—this | 

A the way the fight for control waging between the 
Nonpartisan League and its opponents in North Dakota ha 
been widely and triumphantly heralded by the pre 
United States. 
erate attempt to 
would be equally possible to describe the collapse of the 
administration of the Hawaiian Islands, or of the Briti 
Isles, or of any community that depends somewhat on inter 
course with the rest of the world. Shut it off from food 
or raw materials or, as in the case of North Dakota, fron 
credit, meanwhile making every attempt to 
from within, and it is not surprising that the organization 
thus affected should sense that it is engaged in a conflict. 
There has been and is a bitter struggle in North Dakota. 
That is what the North Dakota “collapse” amounts to. 

The North Dakota State Government has never been able 
to sell the bond issue of $17,000,000 authorized by the 1919 
legislature to finance the industrial program, adopted by 
the State as a result of the organization and political suc- 
cess of the Nonpartisan League. The constitutionality of 
the bonds was attacked early in 1919 by suits in the Stat: 
and Federal courts, but upheld by the United States Su 
preme Court last summer, when it became possible for the 
first time to sell the bonds. But since then two things have 
prevented their sale—the extremely poor condition of the 
bond market and the propaganda against the Nonpartisan 
League and against the State which has adopted its program. 

Nevertheless, the State proceeded with the industrial pro- 
gram, temporarily financing the construction of the ter- 
minal mill and elevator and other projects through the 
Bank of North Dakota. The bank, established by the 1919 
legislature, had been given custody of all the public funds 
of the State. The total resources of the bank have ranged 
from around $14,000,000 to about $23,000,000, mostly public 
funds of the State. The bank in all has loaned $1,135,000 
to finance the State industrial program and other State de- 
partments, $2,882,035.92 on first mortgages on farm land 
to relieve the stress of the farmers, $70,596.90 on ware- 
house receipts representing stored farm products, and $2,- 
464,041.38 to private banks. The February 15 statement 
showed that the bank had loaned to farmers, and to State 
departments to carry out the Nonpartisan League program, 
a total of nearly $4,000,000, whereas at the same time the 
bank had made loans to private banks and had redeposited 
public funds in private banks to the extent of $8,000,000. 
This was the condition after the bank had succeeded during 
the present crisis in calling in a large part of the public 
deposits in private banks. 

At the election last November the League Opposition 
captured the lower house of the legislature, and put through 
a law, initiated by petition and indorsed by the bankers of 
the State, making it optional with local officials whether 
the Bank of North Dakota was to have public funds other 
than those of the State Government itself. Under the ini- 
tiated law the bank will lose custody of the permanent, 
sinking, and current funds of counties, cities, school dis- 
tricts where the officials are hostile to the League. The 
effect of this law and the refusal of the big financial 
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The State audit 


leaders’ private business enterprises e audi 


one of the three officials originally indorsed and elected 

the League who turned against the movement early in 1919 
and became a bitter political enemy. With no at 
examine the Bank of North Dakota, he neverthel pre 
sented himself with his 
to the books: 


raised a cry that there must be 


accountants, but was refused acce 

precisely what the Opposition wanted. They 
something “rotten” in the 
bank if its management was afraid to have him examine it. 
In the resulting law attacking the bank the State adminis- 
tration paid for the mistake of not permitting an audit. Not 
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that there was anything wrong in the bank, for subse- 
quently, when the Opposition got access to the books, they 
und nothing; but it was bad politics. 

The League Opposition in 1920 initiated two laws affect- 


ing the State bank: one for no longer requiring public 
oney ¢ it of the State Government to be deposited 

+ } ] + * 91 h or ‘4 saat 
n the State bank, and another authorizing the State audit- 


controlled by the three hostile State offi- 


als, to audit the bank. The popular feeling aroused over 
rges and the refusal to let the State auditor in, 
rried by narrow margins both these initiated laws in 
The League strove desperately to show 
the people that passage of the law taking the public money 
from the Bank of North Dakota would cripple the State 


the 1920 election. 


industrial program and precipitate a financial crisis, but 
the sentiment in favor of the law for the alleged “impar- 


? 


tial” examination of the bank carried both measures. 

To understand the situation as it is now, the reader 
should know that the Opposition, organized as the Inde- 
pendent Voters’ Association, or the “I. V. A.” for short, 
ran its candidates both in the primaries and general elec- 
tion last year on a platform approving in general and in 
principle the Nonpartisan League program. They demanded 
a thorough and fair trial for the State industrial program, 
proposing merely some minor changes in the industrial 
laws and their administration to make them more “work- 
able and efficient,” and to “drive the leaders of the League 
from the public crib.” Had they opposed the industrial 
program they could not have captured control of the lower 
branch of the legislature. They concentrated in the cam- 
paign on carrying the laws affecting the Bank of North Da- 
kota, and due to the popularity of the law providing for 
additional examination of the bank and their approval of 
the League program, they won a majority in the lower house, 
which has ranged from one to five votes on recent critical 
roll calls. The Leaguers captured all the administrative 
offices of the State, except two or three minor ones, turning 
out two of the three turncoat officials, and remain in control 
of the industrial commission and the upper house. 

When the law against the Bank of North Dakota went 
into effect and the private banks of the State began to 
close, the Opposition, including the bankers, realized their 
mistake. They saw that they had brought the State face 
to face with financial disaster. Furthermore, they saw 
that they had forced the State to stop work on its enter- 
and would have to assume the blame for blocking the 
program to which it was so overwhelmingly committed. 
Unless they could do something, they realized that what 
progress they had made in the late election in turning the 
League out of control would be undone at the next election. 
The anti-Nonpartisan League press and leaders of the 
“T. V. A.” began to argue for “harmony” and for compro- 
mise of some kind, resulting in a convention of the State 
bankers at which it was decided to aid the Governor and 
the industrial commission in selling the State bonds. The 
sale of these bonds, or a large proportion of them, would, of 
course, immediately relieve the situation. It would give the 
Bank of North Dakota funds to offset the withdrawal of 
public moneys under the initiated law, and to protect its 
It would enable 


prises, 


loans on farm lands and to private banks. 
the industrial program to proceed. 
There was great elation in the League ranks when the 
Opposition thus offered to help sell the bonds. The League 
had always maintained that, if the bankers of the State 


had aided instead of fought the State in its efforts to carry 
out the organized farmers’ program, the bonds would have 
been sold without difficulty. Eastern financial interests, 


hey pointed out, could not refuse to buy gilt-edged bonds 


4 
xr 


t 

lee . ~ + _, ° tt . d } . “4 4 4’ } 
backed by the taxing power of the whole State if the North 
T 
i 


dakota bankers really wanted the bonds sold. But when a 
committee cf bankers demanded as a consideration for 
ir aid the promise of the State “not to enter on any 
reduction of the Bank 


ore ‘socialistic’ enterprises” and the 

’ North Dakota to a mere rural credits bank, similar to the 
Federal land banks, Governor Frazier and the industrial 
commission promptly refused. They said it would be trad- 
ing to the bankers the sovereignty of the State and involved 
betraying the people, who at many elections and referen- 
dums had backed up with big majorities the industrial 
program, which even the League Opposition had come to 
accept. 

This was the situation when the legislature met in Jan- 
uary. The State administration found that its action in 
rejecting the bankers’ offer met the unanimous approval 
of the League majority in the Senate and of the Leaguers 
who constituted nearly half of the lower house. The I. V. A. 
majority of the House and the League majority of the Sen- 
ate at once deadlocked. The House organized an “inves- 
tigation” of the State bank and other State industries, and 
the Senate immediately did likewise. The House claims to 
have discovered many minor irregularities, but nothing 
very serious has been proved, though witnesses have made 
sensational charges. A leading witness of the I. V. A.’s has 
been arrested for perjury. The Senate claims to have found 
the enterprises properly conducted. No legislation that will 
solve the State’s problem has come or is expected to come 
out of the deadlocked legislature. 

A. C. Townley, president of the National Nonpartisan 
League, was in Kansas and Nebraska supervising organiza- 
tion work of the League during November, December, and 
January. He was invited to go to North Dakota by the 
State League organization to give his advice shortly after 
February 1. He went, and his advice was that the State 
reopen negotiations with the banks regarding the sale of 
the State bonds. He felt that the rejection of the first offer 
of the bankers, without an effort being made to make a 
counter proposal, put the State and the Nonpartisan League 
in a position of rejecting a measure aimed at saving the 
community financially. 

When Mr. Townley arrived in Bismarck he found condi- 
tions ripe for further negotiations. The Bank of North 
Dakota had ordered collectors to call on private banks hold- 
ing Bank of North Dakota funds. They were authorized to 
force payment of the money to the State bank regardless 
of the consequences to the private banks. This had scared 
the Opposition. Business men of Fargo and other cities 
of the State had again called for a compromise, and were 
urging some kind of an agreement between the two politi- 
cal factions. Consequently Mr. Townley’s advice to resume 
negotiations with the bankers was followed. As a result, 
officials of the Bank of North Dakota met with North Da- 
kota and Minneapolis and St. Paul bankers at Minneapolis. 
The State bank officials asked that these bankers agree to 
help float at least $6,000,000 of the State bonds. It was 
felt that that much money would avert a more serious crisis 
end put the State on the way finally to solve its problem. 

Word that these negotiations were under way aroused 
the politicians of the Opposition. It is safe to say that they 
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would not like to see the bonds sold and the League pro- k has not got under way with this announced pl 
gram carried out, though for obvious reasons they do not Fhe effect « dis d sits from private 
openly so express themselves. Neither would these “anti” ipled with the S i} effort to forces 
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cessfully 


passed over. They want to use the situation to another and perhaps t e of { Cl 


get back in power. So the politicians and newspaper 
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North Dakota, abandon the home-building progra: al ne 
otherwise to sell out the State and the farmers, in order t ing and | 
get $6,000,000 in bonds sold. ref t mit 
Officials of the State bank told the conferer Of ! 
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was all there was to the Opposition claim that Mr. Townl That State Attor: 
and State officials had agreed to “liquidate” the & of the Ni 
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The North Dakota bankers have not feared so muc! that the Bank of North | 
what the Bank of North Dakota was actually doing as what business, and that th 


it might do under its broad charter. Its charter permits it control of the I. V. A 

to carry on all kinds of banking functions. It can establish They also threatened that 
branch banks in competition with the private banks. It can the bonds, they would cart t} 
accept saving deposits. The bank, however, declared in 1919 actional strife to « 

that it would confine its activities to making land loans ¢ ably had no little effect 

farmers and loans on farmers’ warehouse receipts, to ac- Minneapolis confer - toy 
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State, and to financing the State enterprises pending th: the meantime the Bar f Nort 
sale of State bonds. In addition to this the bank has ac honor «any more de 


cepted derssits from banks of the State which wanted t their funds on deposit in t} tate 

keep their reserves in the State bank, and has rediscounted counties have brought suit 

paper of private banks in the State on the same plan as warrants are being held uy Bu 

Federal Reserve banks. Its only other function has been organized and banks are getting into v 

to act asa State clearing house. ‘his business has not been condition. The State industrial prog: 

in competition with private banks. But the bankers feared the legislature continues deadlocked. Polit 


establish bitter and intense bevond description 


what the bank might do under the charter, i. e., 
branch banks in direct competition with private banks for 
deposits and commercial business. 





The officials of the Bank of North Dakota at the Minne- p ; _ 
apolis conference might well have recommended a legislative Contributors to This Issue 
amendment to the bank’s charter precluding direct competi- OLIVER S. Morris is the editor of the Minneat 
tion with private banks and confining its functions prac- partisan Leader. 
tically to what they have been, to the land loan business Pieenas Bee Poms a lie seataeaaltiaa ios 
with farmers. The Minneapolis bankers’ meeting, how- at Diente Cteliecdin 
ever, after considering the matter a few days, flatly refused 
to aid in selling any part of the bonds. They claimed waht rege “i Apap vans re sap al see 
Eastern financiers were prejudiced against the State and nem ” “Towards Inti saa co G ie es 1 
the bonds, and unless the Eastern bankers would take the mocracy After the War.” 
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Minneapolis turndown the Bank of North Dakota announced author of the recently published book “And the & 
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The German Indemnity: A British View 


By J. A. HOBSON 


London, February 14 


HE recent decision by the Allied Governments regard- 

ing the terms of the reparation required for Germany 
is a new and grave peril to the peace, social order, and 
economic recovery of Europe. Responsible persons in all 
countries and of different political attachments had long 
come to realize the danger of leaving a huge unnamed finan- 
cial penalty hanging over Central Europe and spreading its 
paralyzing influence throughout the European system. As 
distinguished from those wild minds which, concentrating 
upon the damages attributed to Germany, insisted only upon 
assessment of her liabilities, these were concerned with the 
consideration of her assets, so as to discover what sum she 
could afford to pay and over what period of time, consistently 
with her political and economic stability and the welfare of 
the recipient countries. It was generally agreed that under 
the circumstances in which the Versailles Treaty left Ger- 
many, reduced in territory and population, diminished in 
her coal, iron, and other industrial resources, deprived of 
her shipping, her foreign property, and trading connec- 
tions, and otherwise crippled in commercial opportunities, 
with an almost desperate condition of internal finances, it 
was of the first importance that the reparation demanded 
of her should be a fixed sum consistent with her economic 
recovery and therefore moderate in amount and extending 
over a period not exceeding thirty years. Although the 
treaty, in violation of the pre-armistice pledge, by adding 
pensions and allowances made a total liability far exceeding 
what could possibly be paid, its terms contained a formal 
recognition of these principles in the instructions laid down 
for the work of the Reparation Commission. The new 
Paris decision violates each of these principles. The size 
of the determinate sums is based on no consideration of 
capacity to pay. Attached to these named sums, amounting 
in the aggregate to £11,300,000,000, is a large but wholly 
indeterminate demand for 12 per cent upon the export trade, 
to the fantastic character of which I make later reference. 
The payments are planned to extend for nearly half a cen- 
tury after the war is over, the economic bondage tightening 
on an unborn generation of the German people. 

I need not argue here the manifest injustice and inhuman- 
ity of these demands. It is sufficient to present a few con- 
siderations which show its complete impracticability and 
the injuries which any attempt to enforce such payments 
must entail upon the economic world and the Allied nations 
in particular. 

Since Germany possesses no considerable quantity of avail- 
able gold or of salable foreign securities, even to meet the 
first years’ instalments, while the preposterous size and 
duration of the payments preclude the raising of any large 
sum by sale or mortgage of internal capital resources, vir- 
tually the only means by which payment can be made is 
export trade. The maximum amount which the German 
Government can possibly be made to pay is fixed at the 
surplus of export over import values. For that is the only 
sum of international money (gold marks) at her disposal. 
Any valid computation of reparative payments must, there- 
fore, fasten on this sum of annual export surplus as the 
test and measure of capacity to pay. Since the German 


Government will have to get this surplus out of its business 
classes, who receive it, by process of taxation, they evidently 
cannot get the whole of it. But with this qualification we 
may take the export surplus as the measure. 

Now consider first, in this light, what seems to some the 
moderation of the first two annual payments, of £100,000,000 
with the added 12 per cent. Since Germany depleted of a 
large part of her rich natural resources will be compelled 
to import a larger proportion of the raw materials needed 
to produce her export goods than in pre-war years, the 
absolute size of her export trade, to yield a surplus of 100 
millions with the 12 per cent, must be very large. “With 
total exports worth £700,000,000 against imports worth 
£500,000,000,” writes Mr. Keynes, “leaving surplus exports 
worth £200,000,000, she could just pay a fixed sum of 
£116,000,000, plus the export proportion of £84,000,000 
(making up £200,000,000 in all).” That is to say the lowest 
of the annual payments, with the added 12 per cent, would 
amount to something like £200,000,000, to be paid in surplus 
export goods. 

Now it is not seriously arguable that, using every effort 
to stimulate her foreign trade, Germany should now be 
able to produce even half this export surplus. In the five 
years preceding the war her imports of goods exceeded her 
exports by £74,000,000 upon an average. This excess, how- 
ever, was more than offset by her “invisible exports,” i.e., 
interest on foreign investments, profits on shipping, bank- 
ing, trading, etc., and left a substantial net export surplus. 
But war finance disposed of the foreign investments, con- 
verting Germany from a creditor into a debtor nation: the 
Versailles Treaty has swept away all the other “invisible 
exports” and has left Germany since the armistice with an 
export deficit estimated in 1920 to approach £150,000,000. 
It is not possible for any Allied statesman to show how 
this deficit can be converted into a surplus even approach- 
ing the sums Germany is called upon to pay. Such con- 
version could only be achieved by a large reduction of im- 
ports and a simultaneously large expansion of exports. But 
since the great bulk of her imports consists of foreign mate- 
rials and foodstuffs necessary to support her productive in- 
dustries and her laboring population, and any increase of 
exports must cause a considerable expansion of these sup- 
plies, it is manifest that, even were all luxurious and other 
unnecessary imports excluded, no considerable net reduction 
of imports would be possible. It would, therefore, be neces- 
sary to look almost entirely to expansion of export goods 
to enable any reparation to be paid. But the body of the 
peace terms and the post-war policy of the Allies have been 
intricately designed to extirpate as far as possible German 
trading facilities in foreign countries and by various pro- 
hibitions and discriminations to stop their reestablishment. 
Each Allied Government, moreover, is busily devising means 
to stop Germany from sending into her markets any goods 
which may compete with and undersell the goods which her 
own national industries produce or are deemed capable of 
producing, or from sending into neutral countries goods 
which would there displace its export goods. 

The Allied reparative policy thus aims at stimulating a 
German export trade, which each Ally acting on its own 
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only be achieved by reducing the 


export trade and so diminishing the export surplus in whi 


alone the reparation payment can be made. That is to say, 
it seeks to reduce the real payment made by Germany, from 
the fixed instalment plus the 12 per cent, below the level 
which the fixed instalment taken by it 


This absurd result can only be evaded by another equal 


elf would have yielded. 


absurd, though far more probable, viz., the passing on of 

the export duty to the foreign co1 

by which means the Allies would themselves pay a substar 

tial part of the reparation 

Finally, if there were any way of making Germany pa 
a s 


the payment could onl: 


isumer of the export good 


they were supposed to gt 


the added export duty, e made in 
more export goods flooding foreign markets and achieving 
a sale by undercutting the home prices. 

But it is needless further to expose the folly and futility 


of the proposal. If some miraculous stimulus could enabl 


Germany to pay even the smallest of these annual instal 
ments, the process would imply a swamping of our markets 
with cheap German wares and a shrinkage of our own export 
trade in foreign markets. The bare suggestion of such a 
payment at a time like this, with unemployment confront- 
ing us in almost all our staple industries, is a record of 
political fatuity. And yet this is precisely what the Allied 
decision requires Germany to do and us to suffer! We 
have argued the case on the most modest terms of payment, 
the £100,000,000 annual instalment for the first two years. 
But the scale of subsequent payments reaches the very 
limits of absurdity. If by a supreme effort of self-abnega- 
tion the recipient nations consented to digest this first large 
“dump” of German cheap exports, so far from winning 
immunity they are confronted with a series of ascending 
efforts which in eleven years require them to assimilate a 
flood of German goods capable of yielding an export surplus 
which would pay £300,000,000 per annum, with an extra 
i2 per cent, amounting to, say, £400,000,000 in the aggre- 
gate, for a whole generation. 
fully extirpated by the Versailles Treaty, must not only be 
restored but must flourish everywhere, offering the bitter- 
est competition to the reviving trade of the Allies. For the 
obligation to produce year by year this huge export surplus 
for reparation would compel the Cerman Government to 


Thus German trade, so care- 


take every possible measure to assist its export trade by 
such subsidies or other aids to industries or such commercial 
treaties as lay within its power to make. If the Allied Gov- 
ernments exercised the rights they seem to claim, to inter 
fere with these domestic fiscal and political arrangements 
of Germany, their interference could only have the effect of 
further disabling their creditor from meeting the obliga 
tions they had forced upon him. 

One observation I would make upon the extension of the 
terms of payment beyond the period laid down in the treaty. 
This extension, imposing the heaviest burdens upon the 
unborn and innocent, not only offends justice and humanity, 
but is an act of economic folly disabling the whole process 
of reparation. For the economic effort necessary to achiev: 
such reparation as Germany could and ought to make can- 
not be evoked in a people condemned to hopeless servitude 


for well nigh half a ce ntury. No so 


and no productive progress in the arts of industry are 
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The Silesian Plebiscite 


By S. MILES BOUTON 


MERICAN expert in the line of rivyiny ¢ tion f ild 
learn much from studying the work of the Inter-Allied 
Commission which has made the regulation r the « 
plebiscite in Upper Silesia. I am not basing tt t t 
upon charges made by German propagandists, but uy 
cial documents issued by the Commission itself. They make 
interesting reading, albeit saddening for anyone who be 


lieves in a square deal for everybody, whether friend or foe. 
An American can only be glad that we ars 
Nominally the English and Italians are both 


represented on the 


the affair. 
Commission, and they have some 
in the district, but they play almost no role whatever. 
a close Franco-Polish corporation. 


Application blanks for registration for the plebiscite have 
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We were indeed fortunate to have escaped the necessity 
for carrying forward our revolt under the conditions which 
obtain in Ireland. Ireland’s struggle has been longer and 
harder than ours; she has paid the price a hundred times 
over of her geographical position; and now it seems as if 
she were destined to run blood for the next few years. Yet 
stranger things than Irish independence have happened. 
If her leaders do not betray the cause (and they will not) 
it is entirely possible that she may win it. There appears 
to be no intrinsic reason against Irish independence—only 
political and diplomatic reasons, which, as history amply 
proves, are no reasons at all. I have to read a single argu- 
ment of the British Government on this issue which might 
not have been advanced with double force (and probably 
was) against the independence of the American Colonies. 
Beyond the granting of that independence, however, and a 
second brief conflict to prove the decision, nothing terrible 
has taken place between the two countries to this day. 

Who can say that our relations with Great Britain would 
have been as sound as they are today had we failed to gain 
our independence in 1776? 

I am not at all animated by anti-British sentiment in this 
matter, although beyond question I am animated by sym- 
pathy for Irish independence. The two positions are not in- 
compatible, for I am not an Englishman; to my mind they 
are thoroughly American, in every sense of the word. How 
shall we continue to glorify the memory of Lexington, to 
acclaim the “shot heard round the world,” to honor our 
Revolutionary heroes, to teach the Boston Tea Party in our 
schools as a daredevil patriotic prank, to celebrate the prin- 
ciples and to perpetuate the traditions of 1776—how shall 
we continue to do all this and at the same time accept the 
attitude of Toryism toward the Irish Revolution? 
cannot endure without consistency. Patrick Henry recently 
was elected to our Hall of Fame. What for, if not for ex- 
actly the same sort of record which the young leaders of 
Sinn Fein are rewriting today in Ireland? 

There was a time, while our own revolution was yet fresh 
in the hearts of succeeding generations, when the great 
American Republic stood before the world as the friend of 
peoples everywhere struggling for freedom. It was our 
our most cherished tradition; and in more 
than one instance we embodied it in foreign policy. Are 
we now coming to be ashamed of our former revolutionary 
attainments and practices; have we fundamentally shifted 
Are we in process of canonizing our 
Are we trying 
to sidestep our splendid tradition of liberty by attributing 
to extremism every present-day effort for independence, and 
by branding every foreign patriot as a traitor to govern- 
ment and society? 


Nations 


proudest boast, 


our national ground? 


revolutionary heroes as saints of reaction? 


If so, we are confronted by two obvious correlated facts: 
first, that we ourselves are now definitely committed to im- 
perialism; second, that our own patriots, the real upholders 
of our vital traditions, the advocates of true Americanism, 
are destined to be branded as extremists, as traitors to gov- 
ernment and society. We are preparing to make Mexico our 
Ireland, and to intrench the forces of Toryism beyond the 
reach of criticism or orderly political control. One thing 
is linked with another; and if we deny liberty abroad, we 
have lost liberty at home. 


Next week’s Nation will publish an important article en- 
titled Cardinal Bourne and Ireland. 


— —— _ —_—— | 


The Creative Ideal 
By N. J. WARE 


E talk glibly of the labor problem as if it were 

something outside ourselves, to be isolated and dis- 
cussed as a strange, exotic phenomenon in the best of pos- 
sible worlds. So much has the alien done for us. So far 
have we moved since Hawthorne pitched dung at Brook 
Farm. So successfully has the spirit of the nineteenth 
century enslaved the spirits of the twentieth. For the labor 
problem is not an isolated phenomenon at all. Neither is it 
exotic. Instead of coming with the immigrant, it was the 
immigrant who delayed its coming. Labor unrest is real 
enough, but it is no more real than the unrest among farm- 
ers, the unrest of young people, of women, artists, and 
intellectuals generally. 

The common characteristic of all those of us who are 
protestants in modern life is not poverty nor labor by hand. 
Our common characteristic is that we are all, in greater or 
less degree, creators. And our protest is against the in- 
creasing dominance of those who are merely owners and 
exploiters. What we experience is a renaissance of the 
creative spirit trying to throw off the spirit of the nine- 
teenth century, the spirit of possession. 

There have always been rich and poor, just as there have 
always been the strong and the weak. But it was not until 
the nineteenth century that men ceased to gain wealth and 
so regard it, as a by-product of some creative activity. In 
no previous time was acquisition pure and simple regarded 
Our capitulation to the acquisitive 
We still find some regions in 
which creative activity dominates. A physician may make 
money, but his main purpose is to make health. A gentle- 
man receiving his board and lodging and a small allowance 
for uniform and pocket money will face death operating 
a battery of guns made by a business man for profit. 

Why does not a doctor raise his charges in the face of 
an epidemic? Why did profits in American corporations 
rise over 300 per cent from 1914 to 1917, while the incomes 
of professional classes rose hardly at all? What is the 
difference between building a church and preaching in it? 
The difference is simple, of course. In the case of the 
professions, control has remained in the hands of the 
creator and reward has remained a by-product of service. 
In the case of business, control has long since passed out 
of the hands of the producer, master, journeyman, artist, 
inventor, and into the hands of the owner per se, the ex- 
ploiter, the speculator, and service has become the hand- 
maiden of profit. 

Until 1800 or thereabouts in America men 
wealth as a by-product of some creative service. The way 
to wealth was the perfection of that service. There was 
such a thing as professional honor in the crafts and trades, 
the creators had control, unprofessional conduct was the 
exception. A silk dress was made of silk and not of old 
tin. Men might get relatively wealthy growing corn, but 
they could not get beastly rich buying it and selling it 
again. Men gained money making woolens but they did not 
get fabulous sums for withholding woolens. 

The beginning of the change that we call the industrial 
revolution came about when Yankee traders, who had made 


as normal and right. 
purpose is not complete. 


regarded 
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exceptional profits dealing with backward peoples, found Thus it is wrong to late th | I 3 
themselves with money on their hands, and the ither! the most self-cor ‘ deg) 
and Western markets became potential consumers of manu but all ! 
factured goods. The new markets not only required a participant t I} \W 
larger output than the craftsman cou!d well supply, but they n ideal that 1 t 
required “wholesale” as contrasted with “custom” or producer. tru; 
i. e., that goods should be made and stored in advance of heaven, | i 
sale instead of as a result of sale as formerly. the smart city 1 
This was the opportunity for which the new capitalists the farmer creat 
were looking. They stepped into the breach and |} n ny toil 
organizing wholesale production for the new national mar- Phe prof 
ket. Thus was control transferred from the creator to the the teacher, the 
exploiter and the psychological structure of the industrial conscious of the pre 
revolution completed. The acquisitive purpose of the trader the unmistal ( 
supplanted the creative purpose of the master-craftsman, past two year I bu 
inventor, artist. the amazing reve e | 
Two more steps were necessary to make the industrial New York State that al ru 
revolution complete: the inventions and the factory system trolled by small grouy 
arose to buttress the new purpose in industry and were nor general busine 
deflected from their true function by the exploitive pur- nor even their ¢ 
poses of the owner of capital. There is a feeling abroad extraordi: 
that the machine is evil, and as we know it the feeling i The engineer t 
readily understood. But the moral quality of the machine for |i ting 
rests in the use to which it is put and this upon the pur- has long felt t) 
pose of those who control it. The inventor regards the financier Go 4 i 
machine as a substitute for human toil. In Anderson’s rvice, 1 ( 1 in t 
new story, “Poor White,” there is an interesting comment ficiently great pr ‘ 
following a description of the heavy labor of cutting corn which the new and better 
by hand: 
Hugh’s [corn-cutting machine] took all the heavier part of 
the work away. The men went along smoking their In the ] drift Wil 
pipes and talking. The horses stopped and the driver stared . 
over the prairies. His arms did not ache with weariness and ) HEN the Drifter wa t the 
he had time to think. The wonder and the mystery of the WU exposed to Sunda | 
wide, open places got a little into his blood. At night, when the dit Chiao tehdeh tite ee te i 
work was done and the cattle fed, he did not go at once to bed, , : es 
but sometimes went out of his house and stood for a moment the hands of a heathen Turk. The « 
under the stars. his captive to a plow, and whipped | 
This is the result of machinery introduced by the pro- waippes apa na Ne Pee © 
ducer. Compare the following account of a laborer’s work oe . ay Moons ok Soil 
in the steel industry for the result of machinery intro- toil in the fields, the p or knignt 
duced under the exploiter: returned to his Christian hot ans 
restored to his ancestral estate than a 
Job of labor in the clean-up gang in pit of open-hearth fur ee pape — of 
naces: the pit is the half-open space where the furnaces are and cower ne se raekig) deca 
tapped into ladles and poured into ingot molds. As the h — he took prisoner the very Turk ; 
metal comes from the taphole, much spills and must be broken him and harnessed him to a plow. TI 
with picks when half cooled and cleaned out and slag and prisoner back to the West; and after the 
scrap separated into different cars. had been properly celebrated, visited 
The job is: clean up cinder when ladle is dumped, break clay dungeon. “What do you expect?” he asked Paty 
covers from valve pipes, pile pipes at side of pit, repile pipes answered the Turk. “Yes.” d the noble ¢ 
on flat car. Affix chains for swinging them to black “Christian retribution, We ( intionn fae 
smith’s door, repile in shop. Get straightened pipes back to Go home in peace. Pe merciful hen God 
shop by same series of steps; same going and returning for be with vou.” “Alas.” the poor Tur ™ , 
broken chains. Affix hooks to ladles, when crane shoves ladle ne oe oe Pag Sen aoe 
in your face. Clean out all hot cinder and scrap under all breast. “How could I have known that such me d 
furnaces. Take cinder by hand or barrow to cinder boxes. on earth? I have taken poison and am about to « 
Clean hot overflow metal or slag from tracks. Very hot work. before I die, O noble Christian, teach me, I beseect 
Heavy work, but considered here as one of the easier jobs. religion that begets such nobility.” Whereupon t 
Hours 14 on night turn, 10 hours on day turn, long turn of 24 tian hastily initiated |} ' oner into t]} + ; 
hours every two weeks. faith, and the Turk died a Christian 
The last stage of the industrial revolution took place ° # " * * 
when the commercial house became solely a banking house. Even at Sunday school age the Drifter , 
Then the last vestige of the creative function passed away fairy-tale quality in this story, remote « 
and the purely acquisitive took its place. Modern industry, world in which the owners of cherry trees chased 
one might almost say modern life, has passed into the boys who pilfered cherries. But he believed it much 


hands of money lenders. 


as he believed any of the stories that he learned in 


‘ choo] 
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for which men have been imprisoned have done no 
other harm than to enrage the few determined parlor patricts* 
who were the only ones to hear them. Whether the danger test 
reversal of any of the convictions that have 


utteranc: 


would require th 
run the gauntlet of the Supreme Court is another question and 
one on which agreement with the author, though possible, is not 
inevitable. Proof of the danger was certainly lacking. The 
jury was allowed to “infer” it. The freedom with which the 
newspapers printed in full the statements assumed to be fraught 
with such grave danger raises a question not easily answered 
by those who cherish the convictions of the defendants and 
insist that those convictions were imperative to insure the 
winning of the war. 

The atmosphere in which some of the prosecutions were con- 
third chapter with its vivid account of 
Judge Clayton. For lack of 


} ‘ 


ducted is shown by the 
the famous Abrams trial before 
dignity and for confusion of intellect the presiding julge seemed 
to seek his models in the broadsides of the defendants whom he 
was prosecuting. Other district judges must in cooler times 
be equally regretful that urt stenographers took down what 
they said. Among notable exceptions pointed out by the author 
are Judge Learned Hand and Judge Augustus N. Hand in New 
York City and Judge Amidon in North Dakota. Mr. Chafee 
pays a tribute, too, to the worthy conception of duty entertained 
by John Lord O’Brien of Buffalo and Alfred Bettman of 
Cincinnati, who held the posts of Assistants to the Attorney 
re of the administration of the Espionage Act. 
“Great praise,” he says, “must be given to their thorough in- 
vestigation of hundreds of convictions, as a result of which sen- 
tences imposed by the judges were in many instances com- 
muted by the President to a small fraction of their original 
length.” Yet much of the story is one of a judicial system 
manifestations of this 


1 
} 


General in ¢ 


larg 


acting in a rage. The widespread 
travesty on the blindfolded lady with the even scales show the 
limited importance of the precise line drawn by the Supreme 
Court in interpreting the Constitution. Mr, Chafee’s recital 
makes it clear that in times of passion juries will run wild in 
spite of all the formal principles of constitutional law that may 
be laid down, and that the restricted reviewing power of trial 
lees and of appellate courts will often prove incapable of 
hat quite plainly are animated by abhorrence 


reve nt el! t 
or vindictiveness rather than by a sane judgment that the 
constitutional or statutory limits of free speech have been 


ded. His aecounts of the administration of the law make 
somewhat scholastic his acute discriminations between the tests 
laid down by the Supreme Court and those which he thinks 
should have Obviously, the issues of constitu- 
tional law are relatively minor elements in a much greater prob- 
lem. Nine men in Washington cannot hold a nation to ideals 

Whether justice is done to 


been adopted. 


which it is determined to betray. 
the particular defendant is important, but in the long run less 
than whether a nation does justice to itself. Its 
own honor and dignity rather than the 
nisguided recalcitrant or the limits of its consti- 

The author’s recognition of this leads him 
frequently to point out the folly of what he concedes may be 
‘onstitutional. Sometimes he seems to impair the integrity of 
his concessions by the sharp thrusts he makes at details that 
follow naturally therefrom. This quite likely is due to the fact 
that he is writing three books and not one only. The historian 
Their rudeness, 


Important 
standard should be its 
de ert { 


tutional power 


and the propagandist interrupt the lawyer. 
however, should be pardoned for the greater importance of what 


t} So much that is neither illegal nor unconstitu- 
er canons equally worthy of respect. 

gists for the excesses in the enforcement 
h Acts have much to say about the special 
dangers of disaffection in time of war. They remind us that 
when killing is going on we cannot expect much tenderness 
towurd talk. This, however, d not go to the question whether 
rase could only have been coined earlier and 
ed a hundred excesses—C. V. D. 





* “Park patriots” !—if this 
ive r 





suppression is the best plaster for drawing the disaffection. 
The wise man even in his wrath will consider whether his 
means contribute toward his ends. With the cessation of 
hostilities, the most grievous impediments to such consideration 
are removed and the advent of an open season for sanity may 
be hoped for. Yet events since the armistice demonstrate that 
sanity has far from fully asserted itself. The habit of jailing 
men whose opinions are distasteful is not a war-time anomaly. 
Determined seekers readily find new witches for old. The war 
has left in its train a succession of proscriptions of opinion that 
greatly surpass the unwisdom of anything done before. In 
spirit if not in results the period through which we are passing 
is one that historians may look back upon as the American 
Inquisition. The study of this period and of its forerunners in 
England and America fills the second and more important half 
of Professor Chafee’s book. His pages are so packed with de- 
tail that any summary is necessarily inadequate. Our enacted 
and proposed peace-time legislation against sedition and our 
deportation of aliens have been justified as directed only against 
preachers of force and For such preachers Mr. 
Chafee asks no quarter, but his story of how such laws are 
actually enforced leaves one in grave doubt whether protection 
against force and violence is their motive. It could hardly have 
been to protect against force and violence that the Socialist 
members were excluded from the New York Assembly. It is 
not to protect against force and violence that teachers of So- 
cialist proclivities are dismissed from the schools. It is not 
abhorrence of force and violence that leaves the Rev. Mr. William 
Sunday at liberty to say: “If I had my way with these ornery 
wild-eyed Socialists and I. W. W.’s, I would stand them up 
before a firing squad and save space on our ships.” For threats 
of force and violence, for bad manners, for intemperate 
harangue, for violation of law, Mr. Chafee points to example: 
among the prosecutors that rival any of the offenses they pro- 
fess to condemn. The line of cleavage between what has been 
proscribed and what has been permitted runs as often between 
opposing opinions and desires as between differing ways of 
urging them. One of the most tragic features of the inquisi- 
tion is the extent to which the officers of the law and their 
backers have stolen the temper of the objects of their zeal. 
Whatever of legal right and of practical wisdom there may be 
in the things that have been done, there remains the stain of 
the spirit and the methods which have inspired and accompanicd 
them. 

Such are the impressions forced upon the reader by Mr. 
Chafee’s recital. Subtract what you will for possible errors of 
detail, and the impression still remains. I 


violence. 


Hear what his critic: 
have to say, and the impression is enhanced rather than dimin- 
The worst offenses have been committed in the conduct 
The constitutional prohibitions against 
seizures have received scant re- 


ished. 
of the deportations. 
unreasonable searches and 
The procedure laid down by statute has too frequently 
been disregarded. Patent and confessed wrongs have been 
left unredressed. The violence of the purging process has been 
to increase the very evil it professedly seeks to eradi- 


spect. 


such as 
cate. In the name of orderly government we have been dis- 
orderly. In fear of the new Russian regime, we have emulated 
its predecessor. The victims have not been so numerous that it 
would be unwarranted to require their sacrifice to any serious 
national need. But the smallness of their numbers is itself 
proof of the absence of any such need. More important still is 
the certainty established by Mr. Chafee that such need as has 
been present might have been met by respectable methods. He 
shows how the normal law against violence and anarchy and 
the normal criminal law of words are adequate to punish those 
who counsel wrongful deeds. He points out that spectacular 
raids are less likely to get the dangerous offenders than to 
corral the harmless folks who satisfy their instincts by attend- 
ing meetings. The worst feature of the substantive provisions 
of the deportation statute is that it makes membership in 
vaguely described associations one of the tests of who shall be 
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deported. Stirring phrases in apocalyptic platforms may readily 
be made the excuse to impute threats of violence to the tamest 
souls who pay as little heed to their party pronouncements as 
church members commonly pay to their prescribed creed. As 
Mr. Chafee remarks: “those Republicans and Democrats who 
shout for the deportation or imprisonment of the entire Com- 
munist Party because of certain clauses in its platform might 
recover their sense of humor long enough to ask themselves 
if they ever indorsed every plank in their respective party 
platforms. . . . Let us deport men for the injuries they do 
or, if we must, for what they say, but stop condemning them 
for the grandiose phrases of a party creed.” 

To current history and to a discussion of its legal and consti- 
tutional aspects Mr. Chafee adds accounts of former experi 
ences of a similar sort. He shows how the tradition of liberty 
has developed out of the defeats of those who have stood in its 
way. Thus he gives the requisite background for the thoughtful 
appraisal of the events of recent years. To one who perceives 
the lessons of history, the facts of the present speak for them- 
selves. It is easier to be sure that we have gone too far than 
to know just where we should have stopped. Those who will 
not draw the line where Mr. Chafee draws it will still find his 
book a great help in deciding where they will draw it for them- 
selves. This is its greatest merit. It gives the data for an 
intelligent judgment. The legal aspects of the problem no longer 
remain mysteries for the layman. Apparently worthy words 
in a statute no longer seem wholly worthy or innocuous. It is 
made clear that the merits of a law must be tested by what can 
be done in the name of the law. As a compendium of informa- 
tion Mr. Chafee’s book deserves the widest reading. There is 
room for difference of opinion as to his personal equation and 
his manner of expressing it. Some may think that he uses a 
hundred pop-guns when one Big Bertha would be better. He is 
not wholly free from that intensity of emotion that is a potent 
factor in the excesses of intolerance from which we have suf- 
fered. This sometimes regrettably comes out in irony, innuendo, 
and sarcasm, The philosophical considerations in favor of 
freedom from oppression on account of opinion are elucidated 
less profoundly than might be desired. Too often they come in 
the interstices or as flying buttresses rather than founda- 
tions. Fortunately this does not very greatly matter when we 
can turn to Milton and to Mill. We must remember that Mr. 
Chafee was writing on the firing line and that something else 
would have been sacrificed had he waited for perfect poise. 
We owe him so much for writing three essential books that we 
can readily forgive him for not including a fourth. 

THOMAS REED POWELL 


Gorki’s Tolstoy 


Reminiscences of Tolstoy. By Maxim Gorki. Authorized Trans- 
lation from the Russian by S. S. Koteliansky and Leonard 
Woolf. B. W. Huebsch, Inc. 

OLSTOY somewhere divides people into those who accom- 

modate the truth to their lives and those who accommodate 
their lives to the truth. A small band, the truth-seekers; to 
catch two of them within the covers of one little book, to watch 
each explore the other’s personality and measure the other’s 
truth, is the rare opportunity afforded by Gorki’s fragmentary 
reminiscences of Tolstoy. Among the truth-seekers Gorki has 
conquered the right to stand near Tolstoy by his steadfast 
courage in facing and studying the perplexing and sometimes 
appalling events of the Russian Revolution. Others have found 
it more pleasant to test the Revolution by their truth, instead 
of testing their truth by the Revolution. The truth that is re- 
vealed is often ugly; truth will continue to be rough, writes 

Gorki in a recent estimate of Lenin’s character, until men make 

it as beautiful as their music, one of the finest truths they have 

created. As long as truth is rough, the truth-seeker will be 
lonely. The loneliness of Tolstoy again and again impressed 


Gorki, as he watched him during those months in the Crimea 
in 1901. “tired 
and gray, as though the dust of another earth were on him”: 
remote, indifferent to people, “alien to all, a solitary traveler 
through all the deserts of thought, in search of an all-embracing 
truth which he has not found.” 

“Which he has not found,” declares Gor} For he was not 


satisfied with Tolstoy's truth 


Sometimes the old magician sat in a corner, 


Truth-seekers seldom are con 


tented with one another's fragments of the scattered body of 
truth. It was perhaps inevitable that Gorki and Tolstoy should 
disagree on many points. They were of different generations; 
one sprang from the top, the other from the bottom of Russian 
society. “His interest in me is ethnological,” noted Gorki a 
little resentfully; “I belong to a species not familiar to him.” 
He at first suspected Tolstoy of playing the / ising the 
vulgar language of street and market-place because he judged 
his guest incapable of comprehending any othe Later he 
understood that Tolstoy employed the “salty peasant word 
simply because they were the most expre ve But Tolstoy 
could play the barin when he chose, as over-fa: ar admirers 
sometimes learned to their cost; the vrand aristocrat arose 
under the peasant beard and crumpled blouse, and “the n 

of the simple-hearted visitors became blue wit tolerable 
cold.” Gorki takes an artist’s delight in the ‘« limite f 

ness of his murderous words” on t © occasior With Gork 
he was not the barin but the cross-examiner. H juestions had 
a deadly directness, often a touch of m } You 
don’t like me? What do you think of your f? }) j ‘ 
your wife? And “to lie to him was imy " He puzzled 
over Gorki: “You are funny ver funr 

Your mind I don’t understand— it’s a very tangled nd—but 
your heart is sensible.” His probing was interesting, yet it 
made the victim squirm a little; “he the devil, and I 

a babe, and he should leave me alone.” Truth-seekera ar 
dently not very comfortable companior Cousin Trut 
charming, as Rolland’s Polichinelle ot 

perament! 

It was pleasanter for Gorki when the artist in Tolstoy waa 
uppermost. He relates a striking little incident W 
artist speaks with unembarrassed directns Tolstoy had been 
reading at twilight a scene from his “Father Sergius.” At 
end, closing his eyes, he said distinctly, “The old man wrots 
it well—well!” “It came out with such amazing 


his pleasure in its beauty was so sincere, 
heart stopped beating for a moment, and then everything ar 


me seemed to become fresh and revivified.” It is of J 

the thinker, the seer, however, that the most beautiful 
passage of the book is written. Gorki came upon him sitting 
among the stones on the beach, a smallish figure, in g 


crumpled, ragged suit and crumpled hat, “with his head on 
hands, the wind blowing the sil 


lvery hairs of his beard through 
his fingers. He was looking into the distance out to sea 


It was a day of sun and cloud, and the shadows of the 
glided over the stones, and with the stones the old man grew 
now bright and now dark. . . . He seemed to me like 


old stone come to life, who knows all the beginnings an 
ends of things, who considers when and what will be the er 
of the stone, of the grasses of the earth, of the waters of the 
sea, and of the whole universe, from the pebble to the sur 
This was the explorer who “scattered about him the living 
seeds of indomitable thoughts.” 

“T do not know,” wrote Gorki after Tolstoy’s death, “whether 
I loved him; but does it matter, love of him or hatred? 
Even the unpleasant and hostile feelings which he roused were 
of a kind not to oppress but rather to explode the soul.” Gorki 
disliked Tolstoy’s “unspeakably vulgar” talk of women—talk 
marked by a cold hostility, with something personal as if he 
had once been hurt and could neither forget nor forgive. He 
attitude toward 


was irritated by Tolstoy’s perverse peasant 
+ 


science. But he was most hostile when he detected in Tolstoy 


the despotic inclination to give a sanction to his teaching by 
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sufferine and martyrdom, to turn the life of Count Leo Niko- 

las n *t] t life of our blessed f er vovard 

Leo.” He felt that it was an attempt to use violence on those 

who cou ! tJ t hing on its own meri “a desire 

to get | of 1 cor ence, to d le it with the glory of 

» put upon n neck the yoke of a dogma.” 

T ! nt on t ! stant who m: vithhold 

l only to deal t itual bl! ( } ld Tolstoy 

t | . e | \ r t vil of life by every 

! I I ‘i “And violer t chief evil!” 

‘ 1 7 In non tal G felt t d er of 
n | too 1] ! t the R 1 lomo. 

4 | f j ‘ f « Tolsto - 1 that ld hold 

dar f t lisill ned, Vv R in the 

I f l I l “7 ted l r, they 

f L 4 long so f pain 

nd t | create just what he d what is 

eo ife of holy man la - ©& ld 

} ! f | him Tolst ’ ; ingly 

| t remain a sinner cl ) heart 

of f rid” 

The | l an unforget ] I on of two truth- 

I of at . & ( hov is there, 

t \ l harb yr th three Ru in. truth- 

e] nd tru tel] and rt take it pl e ona shelf 

of 1 t books v an ¢ t like that 1 1 Tolstoy himself 

entered “He would ce out looking rather all, and 

l ( I ind him ld b ne maller 
than DoroTHY BREWSTER 


On the British Parliament 


The E Intion of Parliament. By A. Z Pollard. Lon rmans 


Green and Company 
oe 1 book that all ! magenta es Rage sh nstitu- 
t l history will | e to take into account ugh it is 
not addi ed ¢ usive to the It rather a ¢ Hecti n of 
more or le close] ! lated ¢ varit hases of Eng- 
lish parliame I than a tematic ; uunt of the 
devel f parliame: t ‘ hor make no attempt t 
deal wi mat bjects t fall v n the scoy f his titl 
It l alist in t ry of England in the sixteenth 
century that Profe rr Pollard b known to scholars, and it 
was his study of the Tudor constitution, he tells us, that led him 
back to tl Middle Ag for answers to questions which it 
raised: “historical curiosity combined with an academic inter- 


est in politics to expand an introduction to the constitutional 
history of the Tudor period into an essay on the place of 
parliament in the past, the present, and the future of the Eng- 
lish state.” Like Professor McIlwain in his “High Court of 
Parliament,” Mr. Pollard leans heavily 
duction to the “‘Memoranda de Parliamento,” published in the 
Rolls Series in 1893, an essay that may properly be called 
epoch-marking in the historical study of the medieval English 
parliament. Mr. Pollard says modestly that there would have 
been less reason for his book had Maitland’s essay not been 

England for nearly a generation. An American 
rged with chauvinism if 
say that there would 


upon Maitland’s Intro- 


ignored in 


reviewer trusts that he will not be cha 


he adds that it would be equally true to 
been less reason for its publication if American books on 


| 
English con rene history were better known in age 
t 


or it 1s not gon » far assert that the most significant worl 
in this field during "the Seat fifteen or twenty years has been 
done by American scholars. Much in Mr. Pollard’s volume that 


would seem most n¢ ate to an Englishman who had learned his 
ll-Langmead, or Medley, or even 


that Mr. McIlwain 


constitutional history in Tasw 
in Stubbs, is to be found in the brilliant essay 
published ten years ago. 

The most philosophical of living American jurists reminds us 


that a word “is not a crystal, transparent and unchanged,” but 


“the skin of a living thought,” which “may vary greatly in 
color and content according to the circumstances and _ time 
in which it is used.” It s, the varying content cf the 
word “parliament” that will make the deepest impression on the 
reader of Mr. Pollard’s book. In the earliest definition of an 
English parliament the word is used in the plural number 
habet enim rex curiam suam in cons 
and it is with “parliaments,” not with a fixed and s 
institu iy that parliamentary history has to deal. 
— in common between those “parleys of the council’ 
ird I held at Westminster for the better ordering of 
heart and es f 


is, perha} 


lio suo in perenne ntis suis; 
tereotyped 
There is 


, 


” ‘ 


that Edw: 


we in which Maitland saw the sence of the 


J . 
earliest English parliaments, and the institution in which the 


ritish state now finds its legal embodiment; and the present 


» 
House of Commons bears little resemblance to those obscure 





meetings of knights and burgesses in the chapter-house of West- 
minster Abbey during the late Middle Ages. When the revolu- 
tionary syndicalist confidently assures us that parliament is 
bankrupt, he implies that is a rigid institution. Its friends 
may, if they will, derive aid es comfort from Mr. Pollard’s 
peges. One need not be a nd-patter, and defend every 


ve faith in the 
back of it the history of the 
knows this history, and there- 


anachronism of the present-day ae to h: 

future of an institution that has 

English parliament. Mr. Pollard 

fore he can proclaim his belief in parliament and yet say that 
House of Lords is “moribund.” 

The title that the author has chosen for his book suggests a 
point of view that is all too common among institutional his- 
n If the term “evolution” were used to denote 
nothing more than consecutive change, no fault could be found 
with it; it would be as correct to speak of the evolution of pa 
liament as of the evolution of species. But the word comes ‘ 
us from biology, and it carries with it, almost inevitably, th 
conceptions and hypotheses of that science. When the historian 
sight of the fact that there is one evolution of 
species, another of stars, another of stezm engines, and another 
of ieee ; he thinks only of biological evolution. Thus 
Mr. Pollard can gravely write that the history of parliament “is 
mainly cone: itutions from a com- 
mon protoplasm and with their l 





uses it he loses 


rned with the evolution of inst 
mutual struggles for recogni- 
nance.” And when he asserts that in the 


are not made but “grow,” he implies 


tion and 
Middle 
that at some point of time the mechanical process was substi- 
tuted for the biological, a proposition that he would probably 
not care seriously to defend. It is true, of course, that institu- 
ithout precedent, in historical 


predon 





Ages institutions 


tions are never made brand new, v 
There is such a thing as institutional heritage and 
environment, and from it the boldest revolutionist cannot wholly 
escape. No man or body of men deliberately planned the par- 
liament of England; neither did any man plan Westminster 
Abbey. But it does not follow that either parliament or the 
“grew.” Mr. Pollard is much more convincing when he 
forgets his biological metaphor, as, for example, when he ac- 
counts for the disappearance of the sovereign’s corporeal pres- 
ence rita parliament not on the analogy of an atrophied organ 

the elimination of the unfit but by the fact that Edward VI 
and the next two rulers were women. 

The eigh. 2n chapters into which the book is divided are of 
uneven meric from the point of view of historical scholarship. 
Some of them, especially those on The Myth of the Three 
Estates, The Fiction of the Peerage, and The Growth of the 
House of Commons, are valuable contributions to the literature 
of English parliamentary history; others add little to what was 
already known; still others are avowedly not history at all. Yet 
all of them are worth reading, and some will repay close study. 

R. L. SCHUYLER 


isolation 


abbey 


was a mine’ 





The Pauper Witch of Grafton 
a poem by Robert Frost, will appear in The Nation in an 


early issue. 
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. ; ‘ - «9 , ee 
Ecclesiastes in Virginia Notable New Books 
Figures of Earth. By James Branch Cabell Robert M I Charle Pradlaus J [ 
Bride and I J = 
rT HERE are t ! C} eye of | J ( 
i respectively with the deeds of Jurger 
Manuel J 1] is t es of | 
U Jurgen r ly emerged 
entured 1 kably, and ; I l f 
ble-Bugs, as Mr. Cabell has pointed out. Now « él ( 
Count as well as Achilles of |} realm, and runs } t 
heroic race. He wanders less widely than Jurgen; his « 
ments are less varied; there is about him, on le, ] 
the Tumble-Bugs to find fault with. He is, ir rt. 
who desires above all things to shape certain figures out of 
but who finds himself drawn away from his art to the en 7 / f 
by divers obligations, such as being the Count and the R si 
of Poictesme and the husband of Niafer and the lover of a 
Alianora and Queen Freydis of Audela and the twilight Suskind pasar 
and the father of Melicent (to mention no others). He d Wath Been 2 a Ry ¢ 
make a few figures of earth that almost satisfy him, puts lif Sisal 
into them, and turns them loose, but Grandfather Death « , ite 
for Manuel when he has accomplished no more than maki! 
himself a hero in Poictesme. Heroism, of course, as always in Radiant Mother] op 
Mr. Cabell’s books, turns out in the end to have been vanity. . 
“Looking back,” says Manuel to Grandfather Death, ... oe 
“IT seem to see only the strivings of an ape reft of his tail, and is at least one « g 
grown rusty at climbing, who has reeled blunderingly from While Europe Wait By P ‘ 
mystery to mystery, with pathetic makeshifts, greedy in all a ee 
desires, and always honeycombed with poltroonery.” for January 19 
The curious will look long but not successfully in “Figures of 
Earth” for the thread of allusion that made “Jurgen” most 
alluring to certain of its readers. Here there are several kinds Drama 
of allusion. The eagle of the Apsarasas talks remarkably like 
a certain President, and Manuel by similar aphorisms uttered A Note on Dramatic Dialogue 
during his war for Poictesme nearly wins to his side the cavalry 
and battering-rams of Queen Stultitia of Philistia. Concerning | ennai dialogue of two kir Ir 
the habits and uses of the stork in that same land of Philistia has often been thought, nobler kind 1 
the book has some quaint and valuable discussions. Satire is the characters his own energy and | 
not remote from the account of the messianic hosts who go to are differentiated one from | 
win Poictesme back from Asmund’s tall marauders. And it they utter and only secondarily, if at all, | 
might be hard to find better parodies than appear in the chapter utterance. Stylistically the eech of J 1M ' 
Magic of the Image-Makers, wherein are reported four unsuc and Iago, Alceste and Philinte is one. Wh« r 
cessful versions of the Rune of the Blackbirds. In fact, “Fig- be written in verse or prose does not aff 
ures of Earth” lacks the unity and the seriousness of “Jurgen” Bernard Shaw, despite an occasional 
it plays with its theme. “In what else, pray,” says Alianora of “Major Barbara,” of the raciest verna 
to Manuel, “does man differ from the other animals except in characters his own wealth of energy and « e ar 
that he is used by words? . . . Man has only the body of Among the Neo-romantics this stylistic unit 
an animal to get experiences in, and the brain of an animal to vasive, and in Yeats and Hofmannsthal, } 
think them over with, so that the thoughts and opinions of the and clowns use the identical forms and « f 
poor dear must remain always those of a more or less intelli- The second kind of dramatic dialogue, which 1 ne : 
gent animal. But his words are very often magic.” the naturalistic, makes such a selection from t 
It is a strange and charming thought that the year which of men as to produce an illusion of reality. Here th 
saw “The Age of Innocence” and “Main Street” and “Miss Lulu of the characters is adjusted to their class and occupat 
Bett” and “Moon-Calf” and “Poor White” published should actual mentality and range of expression, and it 
have seen the writing of a legend which recalls Count Anthony culiarities of speech are studied and suggested. 1 
Hamilton and Sterne and Lord Dunsany, a legend all fun and use of naturalistic dialogue is old. It found in Hor 
no propaganda, with so much learning and so little argument, account of the bore he met on the via sacra, in Swift's “Gentee! 
with so much style and so little zeal. The movement of the and Ingenious Conversations,” in one magni ae ige al 
] another of “Tom Jones.” But its cor is cultivatior 


book is slow because it is so sly; irony lurks behind every syl- 
lable, peeping; the story never runs on by the mere momentum 
of narrative. There are not enough stage directions to explain 
the business of the fable. To catch all the allusions one must 


dramatic medium is recent. That cultivation dates from H 
mann’s sefore Dawn” (1889) and the early acts of Br 


“Blanchette” (1891). It is not found in either Augier or in 


“ 


° ian 26 } 1OrY “a 68 P al ri ] | 1 ‘ P 
be learned in all the books of myth and tradition that have been [bsen, both of whom use a kind of dialogue no less lifted a 
written—and in several that have not been written. From inity of style because that style i ber and pede in 
~: ~ ae aa . . The ne atis ( ] : "coring crentive mnulse fr 
“Figures of Earth” it is a good many miles to naturalism. But The dramatist who feels an original AtIN a ed 


the joy of stumbling upon a book of this day and year that is as not ask himself: Ought there to be a 1 kind of dialogue? 


cheerful as the lucubrations of the optimistic and yet shrewd That question has no n 
and wise and beautiful and learned enough to hold a civilized Can there, in the nature of things, be a third kind? If a dr 
man through all its subtleties to the end! ©. ¥. BD. matist strives, as Mr. David Liebovitz did in “John Hawt} 


aning in art He must ask him {: 


















T 4 <r r ~ 
Or ‘ " 
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t} ot} } ; ver ir € pe le cs al ' , P j 
: ' - 
lend tl 1m im f all t : d ' CH Pat 
could, as At 1 so beautifully in “The H a ‘Ze 
. : ; : 
or he can ; et all that is vivid, strange, and | Seve WOr 
their own actual speech, as Hauptmann did so incomp: 
ae wee ee Oe — Haupt os I , { Herald Square New York 
“Rose Bernd. But when he takes their vernacular, : ; 
, . 
mann did, and tr to u that vernas Y ‘ ' 
’ . . - f 3 
medium of “The Harvesters,” he creates a confu | Maintains the serena) 
which at once renders imp ble that suspens ; i “+ 
aed : Feet i targest and 2)> 
which is dramatic, no less than poetic, faith. To point « f ~ pe 
veracity of this detail or that futile. He has used the tr most complete \“e 
tail f h, | he } l 1 them ir nner t : nS) 
ails of speecn, but he has use ien 2a manner th re } = : 
pec ( ] I s00k Denart- Ora ; 
them of persuasiveness as art. For art can produce nothin i SA ¢ = 
. . . , ‘ . -' = 
closer to reality than an interpretative illusion of it. And t! ment in New ; KY Ss 
. . . 4 
artist can fail of this object with well-observed details almost Y . Ci OUP HY 
easily as with th that have been observed ill. We are or sity. i 
convinced by every word that Beatrice Cenci utters; we are 
Copyright, 1921, R. H. Macy & Co., Ine. 


qually convinced by the speech of Jones in Galsworthy’s “The 


Silver Box.” But Jones’s vernacular used in an attempt to pro- 
duce the t le human intensity of Beatrice would issue in 
feeblen and discord. 


The average American playwright uses a semi-naturalistic 
cized by a bad tradition drawn from both plays 
and book The Forbes talk as shoe- 
lealers and insurance agents think they talk just after they 
ave read their favorite magazines. Mr. Eugene Walters once 
But, as a rule, the dialogue of 


dialogue romant 


people of Mr. Jam« 


had his moments of veracity. 


ar plays is an imitation of the speech that people like to 
assign to themselves in their day-dreams, full of false gaiety 
nobleness. The serious dramatist cannot, of 
His choice is forced upon him. His 
manner must be akin to Shelley’s or to Galsworthy’s. He will 
» use the former for artistic as well as for practical 
reasons. The stylicized drama, whether in prose or verse has, 
as a matter of hard fact, not even the sympathy of our better 
actors and our better audiences. The reason for this is not 
pertinent here. The fact remains. Hence our American dra- 
matist is almost under the necessity of observing and making 
a selection from the actual speech of his contemporaries. 

At this crucial point another difficulty confronts him, Culti- 
vated Americans talk more bookishly and are more alienated 
from the vernacular than the corresponding class of Europeans, 
slang and common turns of speech with an ironic 
under-tone. The reason is that our common speech is not folk- 
speech, but a corrupt newspaper English filled with the ephem- 
eral catch-words of sport and trade. An educated Irishman 
ean talk like an Irish peasant and still talk beautifully; an 
educated American cannot talk like a clerk in a cigar-store 
without a grin. We have islands of folk-speech in New Eng- 
land and in the South. But the sporting page of the news- 


Victrola record of songs sung by Nora Bayes, and 


and spurious 
course, use this method. 


They use 


papers, ti 
the slang of the drummer are rapidly obliterating the dialects 
that savor of the earth. The best, then, that the dramatist 
can do is, probably, to follow the novelists who use the corrupt 
speech of the populace naturalistically but with a constant and 
communicated awareness of its true character. That is what 
Sinclair Lewis did so admirably in “Main Street,” and what 
Miss Zona Gale did equally well in “Miss Lulu Bett.” That 
both the speech in question and the author’s awareness of its 
quality can be transferred to the stage has been amply illus- 
trated by the first act of the dramatized version of Miss Gale’s 
story. If the playwright, finally, desires to deal with the mi- 
nority of cultivated and sophisticated Americans, he has but 
to turn to modern literary English, using it with what sim- 
plicity and colloquial ease he can command. And here, again, 
the novelists from Edith Wharton to Joseph Hergesheimer have 
set him excellent examples. But whatever style he uses must 
be used consi Good dialogue, as Galsworthy 
has pointed out, must be like hand-made lace. One thread of 
foreign material or inharmonious color breaks the web and 
destroys the illusion. LUDWIG LEWISOHN 


stently and purely. 
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The Paris Allied Decisions 


HE Allied Conference which met at Paris, January 24 


+ 


to 29, 1921, reached decisions of the utmost importance 


to all Europe. These decisions, in so far as they concerned 
Franco-German relations, were transmitted to the German 
Government in three parts, a covering letter, a note detailing 
the reparations agreement, and a document specifying the 
conditions under which Germany should complete the proc: 
of disarmament. These three notes are here given as tran 
lated from Le Temps (Paris) for February 1, 1921. A\l- 
though cast in categorical form, they will probably be some- 
what revised at the present London conference. 
THE COVERING LETTER 

MR. PRESIDENT: The Conference of the Allies met at Paris, 
January 24 to 29, 1921, and made the following decision 

1. As regards disarmament of Germany, the Allies ap- 
proved the conclusions formulated in the note attached hereto; 

2. As regards reparations, the Allies unanimously approved 
the propositions formulated in the document which is also at- 
tached hereto. 

In permitting further extensions of time for disarmament, 
the Allies have in the past and do now take account of the diffi- 
culties experienced by the German Government in carrying out 
the obligations resulting from the treaty. They firmly hope that 
the German Government will not compel the Allies, who confirm 
their previous decisions, to envisage the serious situation which 
would arise should Germany continue to fall short of her obli- 
gations. 

Authorized delegates of the German Government will be in- 
vited to meet with the delegates of the Allied Governments at 
London at the end of February. 

A. BRIAND 

Paris, January 29, 1921 

THE REPARATIONS AGREEMENT 

ARTICLE 1. To satisfy the obligations laid upon her by Arti- 
cles 231 and 232 of the Treaty of Versailles, Germany must pay, 
apart from the restitutions prescribed in Article 238 and all 
the other obligations of the treaty: 

1. Fixed annuities, payable half at the end of each six 
months period, as follows: 

(a) Two annuities of 2 billion gold marks, from May 1, 
1921, to May 1, 1923; 

(b) Three annuities of 3 billion gold marks, from May 1, 
1923, to May 1, 1926; 

(c) Three annuities of 4 billion gold marks, from May 1, 
1926, to May 1, 1929; 

(d) Three annuities of 5 billion gold marks, from May 1, 
1929, to May 1, 1932; 

(e) Thirty-one annuities of 6 billion gold marks, from May 
1, 1932, to May 1, 1963; 

2. Forty-two annuities, beginning May 1, 1921, equal to 12 
per cent ad valorem of Germany’s exports, payable in gold two 
months after the expiration of each six months’ period. 

In order to assure full execution of paragraph 2 above, Ger- 
many will give the Reparation Commission every facility for 
verifying the sum of German exports and for the necessary 
supervision. 

ArT. 2. The German Government will immediately deliver to 
the Reparation Commission bearer bonds payable on the dates 
prescribed in Article 1, the amount of which shall be equal to 
each of the six months’ payments prescribed in the aforesaid 
paragraph. 

The Reparation Commission will be instructed to facilitate 
the realization by the Powers which so request of the share 


ie them cco! , I ! ‘ yr t Pow 
ART. 3. Ger ! t e! ( e | 
n the fixed portion of her Such e | ents 
i a] ied to tne re { ] ( pre 
rt L, ayrapt nnu ted 
|} cent to Ma ] t 6 per <« { ) ] l 
lay 1, 192 
ART 1. G I I ‘ 
tion outside her ¢ t ‘ 
t it the iy f ( 
pplies to the f ( 
I n stat to (; | 
vell as to « 
iid government 
At In pursu ‘ f 
Versaille 1 the t ! r ( 
1 of the G ! t 
plete execution | (; f 
rrangement J ‘ f t (; 
1, including the f 
sory, taxes, ¢ ! 
this agreement ! t 
of the customs shall be made in ( 
and regulation vithout f ( 
mission. All German cu 
the credit of the German ¢ 
the German cust: 
ernment with the appr i f t J 
Should Germany default 
in this arrangement: 
1. All or part of the procceds of t ( 
hands of the receiver-general of Ge 
by the Reparation Commission and 
tion of the obligations which Ger ' failed fu 
such a case, if it deem it neces 
may itself assume the administration and f 
toms receipts; 
2. The Reparation Commission may also f 
German Government to make such increase 
or to take such other measures to increase 
Commission may deem indispensable; 
3. If this formal invitation is without effect, the ¢ 
may declare the German Government in a state of 
and may report this situation to the Allied and A 
Powers, which will then tak« ucn me ire is the 
justified. 
HENRI JASPAR (Be im) 
D. LLoyd Grorce (Great B 
ARISTI I » (J ) 
C. SFORZA (I ) 
K. Isuiu (J n) 
Paris, January 29, 1921 
THE NOTE CONCERNING DISARMAME? 
MILITARY CLAUSI 
1. The Reichswehr (army of 100,000 men). (a) Leg 
The most recent draft military law presented by t ( 
Government has not yet been voted Moreover it 
portant omissions, particularly in connection with t 
of compulsory military service, which is prescribed f 
Empire, but not for each of the German stati Furth 
complementary troops and other undefined military org 
tions are suggested. 
(b) Organization. The effectives of certain sery 
large number of military employees are not included 
army of 100,000 men. The number of officers and of milit 
employees attached to the central administration (the Min 
of National Defense and subsidiary organizations) is far ab 


the number authorized by the treaty (916 instead of 300). 
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2. Delivery and Destruction of War Material. Despite the 


considerable quantity of this material already delivered and 
destroyed, the disarmament of Germany is still far from being 
completed. In particular: There is a considerable surplus due 
to the fact tl the reduction of the army to 100,000 men has 
! I ( inied | delivery of the corresponding ma- 
t 1; a large amount of material has accumulated in the troop 
headquarters, depots, and arsenals; the German Government 
to retain as replacement or practice material far 
1antities than those prescribed in the treaty. Finally, 

ire still in the | ls of the civilian population. 
r hand, the German Government, in its note of 
) 24, refu 1 to execute the decision of November 8 of 
( f ice of Amb lors, and has deferred delivery of 
irtillery mate | of | in and of Lotzen-Boyen, and the 


delivery of the heavy artillery of Kénigsberg in excess of that 
Interallied Commission of Control; 

The German Government, in its note of January 5, asked to 
retain for its !and fortifications a considerable quantity of 
provided for in the treaty, including in particular 
3; (besides those authorized for the army of 


permitted by the 


material not 
2,600 machine-gur 
100,000 men) ; 
The German Government has refused to execute the decision 
of December 27 of the Council of Ambassadors and has appealed 
from this decision to the Allied Governments. It has thus post- 
poned delivery of unauthorized material for the maritime forti- 
fications; it presumes to retain 1,086 cannon instead of the 420 
authorized by the Interallied Military Commission of Control; 
Furthermore, the suppression of the military establishments 
and factories provided for in Article 168 of the treaty, and the 
destruction of the war machinery provided for in Article 169 
t been carried out in the conditions prescribed; 
Disarmament of the home 
The dissolution of 
these organizations has not been achieved. The German Gov- 
ernment in its notes of December 9 and 22 claims to have the 


have ne 
3. Home 
defense organizations has only been begun. 


Defense Organizations. 


right to retain these organizations and to postpone their dis- 
rmament in Bavaria and East Prussia to a date not yet fixed, 
hich it will set. 
1. Security Police. Most of the unauthorized arms of the 
Security Police have been delivered. But the Security Police 


(Sicherheitspolizei) has simply been transformed, with its old 
( sition and organization, into the Protective Police 
(Schutzpolizei). Hence the dissolution prescribed at Boulogne 


has not been achieved. 
1) ns of the Allied Governments.—1. The Reichswehr 
(ar f 100,000 men).—The German Government is formally 


(2) To hasten the vote of the military law, at present before 
after making the modifications necessary to 
bring it into harmony with the peace treaty, especially as con- 
ompulsory service, which should be suppressed in each 
of the states as well as in the Empire. These steps should be 
taken prior to March 15, 1921; 

(b) To bring the details of the organization of the Reichs- 
wehr (army of 100,000 men) into harmony with the text of 
especially to suppress the surplus of officers and 
employees of the central administration. These steps should 
be taken prior to April 1, 1921; 

2. War Materials.—(a) As regards war material in general 
the German Government is formally invited to hasten delivery 
of the balance of this material, particularly, (1) of the material 
due to the reduction of the German army to 100,000 men; (2) of 
the material accumulated in the troop headquarters, in the 
‘ts, and in the arsenals which the German Government asks 
to keep as replacement and practice material; (3) of the arms 
remaining in the hands of the civil population; 

(b) As regards cannon for fortifications, the German Gov- 
rnment is informed in reply to its note of December 24 that 
) armament is to be retained for Kiistrin and for Lotzen- 
‘oven, and that the fort of Kénigsberg must have no more than 


the armament authorized by the Interallied Military Commis- 
sion of Control, to wit, 22 heavy pieces; 

(c) As regards armament other than cannon for the land 
forts, no armament other than that accorded by the test of the 
treaty (Article 167) can be permitted; 

(d) As regards armament of the sea forts, the Allied Gov- 
ernments maintain the decision of December 27 of the Council 
of Ambassadors, maintaining the decision of the Interallied 
Military Commission of Control, to wit, 420 pieces instead of 
the 1,086 asked by the German Government. 

The steps enumerated in paragraphs (a), (b), (c), and (4d), 
above, must be taken prior to February 28, 1921; 

(e) As regards factories, the German Government is for- 
mally invited: (1) To recognize the classification of factories 
authorized to manufacture war material in future, as drawn up 
by the Interallied Military and Naval Commissions of Control; 
(2) immediately to effect the necessary transformation or de- 
struction of war machinery in accordance with Articles 168 
and 169 of the treaty. 

3. Home Defense Organizations —The Allied Governments, 
in reply to the German notes of December 9 and 22, maintain 
the principle of disarmament and dissolution of these organiza- 
tions, as fixed by the protocol of Spa and the Boulogne note, 
in execution of Articles 177 and 178 of the treaty; they agree 
to the following delay made necessary by the de facto situation: 
The legislative texts prescribing dissolution of all the home 
defense organizations, and prohibiting their re-formation under 
penalty of punishment, should be published prior to March 15, 
1921. The dissolution of all these organizations will be carried 
out as rapidly as possible, and should be complete by June 30 at 
latest. The arms belonging to these organizations will be de- 
livered as follows: (a) all of the heavy arms, and two-thirds of 
the portable arms, will be delivered on March 31, 1921; (b) the 
rest of the arms and munitions shall be delivered on June 30, 
1921. 

4. The Security Police—The Allied Governments, in reply 
to the note of January 3 of the German Government, confirm 
the decisions of the Boulogne note of June 22, which declared 
that the police should preserve its character as a local organ- 
ization, have in no manner or degree a centralized organization, 
and should not possess more equipment in arms than that fixed 
by the Interallied Military Commission of Control. They fur- 
thermore recall to the German Government that the total of 
the police forces should never exceed 150,000 men. 


NAVAL CLAUSES 


1. Because of the failure of the German Government to exe- 
cute the Spa protocol of July 9, 1920, as regards paragraph 5, 
(b) delivery of the documents asked, (c) cessation of obstruc- 
tion, and (d) delivery of war material; and also because viola- 
tions of Articles 188 and 191 concerning the total destruction 
of submarines and their new construction have occurred, the 
German Government is formally invited: (1) To complete the 
delivery of all the documents asked by February 28, 1921; 
(2) to complete disarmament of all the reserve ships by April 
30, 1921; (3) to complete the destruction of all warships under 
construction, excepting only those transformation of which has 
been authorized, by July 31, 1921; and immediately to destroy 
completely every submarine or part of submarine; (4) to com- 
plete without further delay the delivery and destruction of all 
the surplus war material referred to in Article 192; (5) to de- 
liver to the Allies unconditionally the entire fleet of light cruis- 
ers and destroyers asked by the Council of Ambassadors in its 
note of September 20, 1920, in accordance with its decisions. 

Such material as does not fall within Article 192 of the treaty 
will be credited to the reparations account. 

2. The German Government is also informed that the Inter- 
allied Naval Council of Control will continue to define what is 
war material, as the Council of Ambassadors decided on Sep- 
tember 3, 1920. This material should be delivered without 
further delay, in accordance with Article 192, to be destroyed 
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note: (1) Fewer arms had been delivered than had been sur- 
rendered by civilians to the German authorities; (2) Germany 
had not yet stated when the arms of the Einwohnerwehr would 
be delivered; (3) disarmament of the security police had not 
been completed; (4) the security police had not been dissolved, 
despite the Allied note of June 22 extending the time limit to 
September 22; (5) the Einwohnerwehr still existed in Bavaria 
and in East Prussia, in violation of Article 177 of the treaty; 
(6) the German legislation regarding military service was not 
fully in accordance with the treaty; (7) the surplus war ma- 
terial had not been delivered, and Germany even asked to retain 
some of it without authorization in the treaty; (8) although 
the Germans claimed to have reduced the army to 100,000 men, 
unauthorized liquidating organizations still existed, and there 
was systematic obstruction of the execution of the air clauses. 
The French Government noted “these violations of engage- 
ments solemnly contracted by Germany, violations which the 
Allied Governments would have to consider.” 

JANUARY 1, 1921. Herr Simons replied at length to General 
Nollet’s note of December 23. He declared that the text of the 
regulations for reorganization of the Prussian police had been 
discussed with representatives of the Commission and modified 
in accordance with suggestions made; and that these regula- 
tions had served as a model for the other states. Reorganiza- 
tion had proceeded on this plan after it had been approved in 
consultation with the Commission. The old security police 
had been a centralized organization, the troops living in bar- 
racks, equipped with cannon, mine and fire-throwers. Almost 
all heavy arms but the authorized machine-guns had been sur- 
rendered; the higher officers had been discharged, there being 
no use for them in the new local police; naturally many indi- 
viduals formerly in the security police were taken into the new 
organization, and some of them still wore the old uniform for 
reasons of economy. The number of police had not been in- 
creased contrary to the treaty; civilian judicial and adminis- 
trative police officials were not to be included in the maximum 
figure permitted. 

JANUARY 2, 1921. The German Government replied to the 
note of December 31 of the French Government. (1) It had 
destroyed 413 mine-, flame-, or grenade-throwers, 2,597 ma- 
chine-guns, 761,674 rifles or pistols, 362,669 parts of rifles or 
machine-guns; and arms voluntarily surrendered to the num- 
ber of 376 mine-, flame-, or grenade-throwers, 6,536 machine- 
guns, 612,056 rifles and pistols, 179,495 parts of rifles and ma- 
chine-guns had been, with very few exceptions, delivered to the 
offices of the Reichstreuhandelsgesellschaft, which delivers this 
material to the blast furnaces charged with its destruction. All 
these arms had, however, been rendered useless when they were 
surrendered. There remained only some 500 guns which would 
shortly be delivered. (2) The home defense organizations had 
delivered most of the arms which they had declared, and the 
delivery would be complete by the end of January. The Ger- 
man Government had not formally refused to dissolve the 
guards in Bavaria and East Prussia; it had expressly declared 
that it did not think of escaping that obligation; but because 
of the peculiar political situation it was for the time being im- 
possible to disarm there as rapidly as in the rest of Germany. 
(3 and 4) The security police no longer existed. The German 
Government referred to its note of January 2 to General Nol- 
let. The arms of the police force, except for a few machine- 
guns, had been reduced to the total set by the Commission. (5) 
The German Government had already stated that it did not con- 
sider local continuation of the Finwohnerwehr a violation of the 
treaty; it was a temporary expedient which it was the interest 
of the state to dissolve as soon as possible. (6) By the law of 
August 21, 1920, the German Government had fulfilled its Spa 
agreement to suppress compulsory military service at once. 
(7) The Government must contest the charge that it had 
not delivered all the surplus material of the old army. It had 
delivered 50,000 cannons, more than 5,000,000 rifles, 60,000 ma- 
chine-guns, and 20,000 mine-throwers. The Commission had 


often exceeded the requirements of the treaty; it had admitted 
this on occasion in withdrawing its claims. It sought to limit 
the engineering and other equipment of the Reichswehr as much 
as possible; the German Government was obliged to retain 
material, partly because of the small number of factories, also 
because it would soon be obliged to repurchase at a higher 
price. It proposed to submit these questions to special com- 
missions of experts subject to the Interallied Commission. It 
had discussed in detail in its note of December 24 to the Council 
of Ambassadors the question of artillery for the forts of 
K6énigsberg and Kiistrin. (8) The liquidating bureaus were 
civilian bureaus and would be closed by April 1, 1921. The 
Government was not obstructing the execution of the air 
clauses; it had been faced with a series of demands which in its 
opinion were incompatible with the provisions of the treaty. 
Only a very small quantity of aeronautical material remained 
to be delivered. The Government was doing all it could to dis- 
cover material which might be hidden. “The German Gov- 
ernment recalls that according to the declarations of the Allied 
Governments themselves, the question was whether the Govern- 
ment was loyally endeavoring to keep its promises. It can 
say of itself that it has in all loyalty done all that it could.” 


The Experts’ Report on Reparations 


PRELIMINARY conference of technical experts of 

the various nations concerned in the reparations ques- 
tion met at Brussels from December 15 to Christmas, and 
in the early days of January. It presented to the Supreme 
Interallied Council which met at Paris later in January the 
following study of the question of reparations, accompanied 
with extensive and detailed annexes. The general report as 
here given is translated from L’Europe Nouvelle (Paris) for 
January 30, 1921. It will be noted that the annual payment 
of 3 billion gold marks here suggested for the first five 
years, was reduced by the Allied Premiers to 2 billion for 
the first two years, but that the other suggestions were for 
the most part adopted. 


I. OBSERVATIONS. 


1. It is impossible at the present time to give a definitive 
opinion upon the general situation of Central Europe, upon the 
danger of bankruptcy caused by an unprecedented fiduciary in- 
flation, and upon the intrinsic real value of wealth which is 
today represented only by a mass of paper money. German 
exports benefit by the fact that wages and the costs of raw 
materials in Germany have not increased in proportion to the de- 
preciation of the mark abroad. It is difficult to calculate how long 
this situation will continue. In a general fashion it should be 
recognized that the economic situation of Germany is much 
better than its financial situation. A cleaning-up of its financial 
situation will permit Germany’s economic potentialities to de- 
velop, and it may be expected that Germany will experience con- 
siderable prosperity as soon as its financial and monetary diffi- 
culties have been resolved; but it is almost impossible to say 
when that will be. 

However that may be there is a major interest in making 
known to Germany immediately the total of her charges for the 
years of the immediate future, so that she may be able not only 
to arrange to meet them but to begin at once to carry out her 
obligations. It is therefore necessary to fix the means of pay- 
ment for these first years even if the methods of later payment 
be not determined until the situation becomes clearer. Imme- 
diate indication to Germany of her obligations for these first 
years need not mean waiting until the end of the period before 
making known to Germany the sum total of its debt. The occa- 
sion for such a determination is beyond the task of the Brussels 
experts. They believe it their duty, however, to call the atten- 
tion of the Allied Governments to the desirability, whatever 
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their decision regarding the determination of the total debt may 
be, of defining at once Germany’s obligations for the years of 
the immediate future in order to facilitate the work of 
reparation. 

2. The number of years for which the obligations are defined 
should be sufficient to permit Germany to balance her budget 
and to remedy her monetary instability. A more thorough study 
would determine the number; it seems to be five (1921 to 1926). 

It would be a mistake to attempt to balance the German budget 
by loans; it should be done by increasing her revenue and de- 
creasing her expenditures. Germany could thus: (a) Cease 
to issue paper money; (b) resort to loans only to obtain indis- 
pensable raw materials and defer payment until they have been 
transformed by German factories, or to consolidate the floating 
debt, or to pay a portion of her reparation debt in advance. 
The present financial chaos of Germany is chiefly due to the 
fact that the German Empire has constantly resorted to the 
floating debt and to issue of paper money when it was its duty 
to ask a greater fiscal effort from the country. 

As regards the ordinary budget the direct taxes are high 
enough and may be too high when the present fiscal system 
comes into full effect; the indirect taxes, however, are inade- 
quate, especially the taxes on alcoholic drinks and perhaps the 
customs duties. It may further be observed that the fiscal sys- 
tem provided in the new budget has not yet yielded the expected 
return; and the effect which the heavy taxes on capital, most 
of which have not yet been collected, may have upon the future 
development of Germany should not be neglected. There is room 
for reduction of some of the expenditures inscribed in the ordi- 
nary budget although an important reduction in the total ex- 
penditures cannot be hoped for; thus personnel may be reduced, 
but it is to be feared that such economy will be compensated by 
pensions and by the extra expenses necessary to balance wages 
with the cost of living. The plans for the extraordinary ex- 
penses have been generously made without sufficient relation to 
the facts; they are certainly too high. 


II. SUGGESTIONS 


1. Germany shall pay three billion gold marks per year for 
the five-year period suggested above. The later annuities shall 
be higher, but for the time being shall remain undetermined. 
Details of application for this period shall be studied and settled 
at Brussels. The principle of this plan is submitted for the 
approval of the Allied Governments. 

2. These annuities might be delivered in kind or paid in 
cash, including such payments as would be made as a per- 
centage upon the sales abroad of certain large German organ- 
izations. The Allied Governments might approve the principle 
of a minimum of payments in kind. Suppression of the ad- 
vances made by the Allies in return for deliveries of coal. 
Determination by the Reparation Commission of precise rules 
for evaluation of the deliveries in kind specified by the treaty, 
the price of other deliveries being determined by special agree- 
ments to be made. 

3. Pledges and guaranties, (1) The annuity constitutes a 
first charge on all the German revenues, as defined in Article 
248 of the Treaty of Versailles. However, so long as the annuity 
is paid, no administrative intervention in German public finances 
can follow. (2) Germany agrees to establish special taxes if 
the normal revenues are inadequate. Customs, indirect taxes 
(on alcohol, coal, ete.) in particular may be suggested. (3) If, 
and only if, Germany fails to carry out the obligations noted in 
(1) and (2) above, the Allies have the right to seize the 
customs-houses. They may also ask Germany to cut certain 
classes of expenditures out of her budget, especially, as para- 
graph 12 of annex II of part VIII of the Treaty of Versailles 
recognizes, to postpone interest upon and amortization of the 
internal debt. 

4. Upper Silesia. Interallied supervision of the distribution 
of coal will be established after the plebiscite, in order to 
insure a just division of the coal. 


5. Possible Alleviations in the Methods of Application of the 
Treaty. No concession can be made upon the following points: 
(1) Limitation of the early reparations payments to payments 
in kind, postponing payments in cash to later annuities; (2) 
reduction of coal deliveries to a lower level than that fixed at 
Spa; (3) continuation of Allied advances made in return for 
coal deliveries; (4) denial of the suggestion of Herr von Stauss 
at Brussels that such German properties sequestered in the 
Allied countries, as have not been liquidated be restored to their 
former owners; and of the plan of Herr Melchior to deposit in 
neutral countries as collateral for German loans securities be- 
longing to German nations now in the hands of the Allied 
ion of the Upper Sil 


Governments; (5) suppres I an plebiscite. 


On the other hand it seems that certain alleviations might 
be granted Germany, both in the interest of justice and to 
facilitate a general agreement. The S 
to indicate its attitude upon the prin 
here presented, the details to be worked out by the ¢ 
of Brussels. 

(1) Armies of Occupation 
to the Allied Governments for cost of the armies of occupation 
to 240 million gold marks per year, as suggested in the note of 
the Prime Ministers of June 16, 1919. This limitation woul 
be far less important for Germany if the cost of the armies of 
occupation were included in the total of the annuity. The 
interallied technical delegates are to meet immediately to settle 
all questions relative to the cost of the armies 
they will establish contact 
tries and obtain from them al! pertinent information; they are 
to submit to the Supreme Council prior to April 1, 1921, a report 
giving the sums thus far expended by the various armies of 
occupation, and containing politic suggestions on the one hand 


Limitation of the sum repayable 


with the various Allied war mi: 


a} } 


for economies to be realized by the Allied armies as well as 
the German Government, and on the other hand for equital 
rules for distribution among the Allies; 

(2) Simplification of the various reparations accounts 
of the other financial obligations charged against Germany by 
the treaty. This simplification is as de 
for Germany; a clear summary of the situation should be 
drawn up, showing all the payments which the treaty obligates 
Germany to make which compete with the reparations paymen' 
In the interest of reparation, reductions or special metho 
payment should be suggested. 
be informed of her obligations, and the present system of sud 
den and unexpected demands for payment, which is very hart 
ful to the German coal supply, should be renounced 

(3) Economic Relations. A general declaration should he 
made to Germany that the Allies do not intend to utilize the 
provisions of the Treaty of Versailles to oppose the legitimat 
development of German commerce. 

(4) Ships. (a) Abandonment of the clauses of the treaty 
which require Germany to construct new tonnage for delivery 
to the Allies. (b) Possibility of leaving to Germany for (blank) 
years a part of the tonnage now in existence which she has 
yet delivered; (c) Restitution to Germany for (blank) y: 
of (blank) tons which she has already delivered, exclusive 
freighters, no passenger ships, Germany in return to withdra 
her veto upon emigration permits by Allied line 
antee fair treatment to Allied shipping lines. 

(5) Debt to the Allied Compensation Office The bal 
owed by Germany to be paid by her in monthly payments for 
two years, the amount to be fixed by 
Allies. 

(6) Reprisals under paragraph 18 of annex II of part VIII 
of the Treaty of Versailles. It is probable that 
intend to follow Great 
reprisal against certain cla 
Germans, 
of private property. 

(7) German property sequestered in the Allied countries. 
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agreement among e 


Britain in renouncing the right 
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This renunciation might be extended to 
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An Allied Holding Company for Austria 


: question of aid for Austria came up at the January 

ession of the Paris Conference. M. Seydoux, as- 
istant commercial director of the French Foreign Min- 
istry, proposed an interallied loan of $250,000,000 to Aus- 
tria, but this was opposed by Mr. Lloyd George, Count 
Sforza, and others, chiefly on the ground that no funds 
were available. The matter was referred to a sub-committee 


consisting of M. Loucheur, Sir Robert Horne, and M. Gian- /s your skin insured ? 


nini. This sub-committee presented, at the session of Jan- 
uary 29, the proposals given below, commonly known as ; 
the “Loucheur Plan.” The text is translated from L’Europe z, ‘That is, insured 
Nouvelle (Paris) for February 5. This plan was approved cold and i 
by the Conference, which also decided that the Allied Gov- 
ernments should renounce their debits against Austria. 


rat? | 


“TOILET LANOLINE” 


Adopting the principle of no direct intervention of the states . le one of the nowt ges reparations for the ckia. 
in a program for restoring Austria, the following plan is sug- — by the Fan gp der 
gested and recommended: ~ : pyar bed by and hands,.roug 

Nothing whatever can be accomplished unless Austrian shin It Is rea tet es and oo 7 oft _ 
finances are reorganized. In the present situation a complete and barns, A peeah by e ain incident 
supervision of her public finances is necessary; Austria will exposure. ere” Emolleny, ae ve, oa 


accept it, and even demands it. An international commission soothing. freni y Ae » By is 
should be formed, composed of representatives of the interested with 8M Bg i ae skin, especially 


states, and assume a double mission: 
PREPARED BY 


1. To control the state budget and to clean up public 
PLEXO PREPARATIONS, Inc. 


finances. The first task should be to realize a program of ad- : 
: : : : | Sw YorE 
ministrative reforms and economies. It should in particular 


reduce the number of public officials, and cut out waste and Sole Agents and Distributors 
abuses. Upon the commission would fall the task of supervising : fener! Drug Co., N.Y, 4 N. Moore Sa 
the issue of paper money, which should occur only with its ' 
authorization and within fixed limits; 

2. To administer, or have administered by an Industrial, 


























Commercial, and Banking Company under its supervision, the 
public revenues devoted to the guaranty of foreign credits un- 
dertaken by the state. This commission might function like the DONT SMOKE PAINT 
International Debt Commission of Greece. The functions of the 
‘company in administering the revenues would be analogous to 
that of the company administering the Greek monopolies. Our pipes are made of the finest imported well seasoned 
The Ir dustrial, Comm rcial, and Banking Company might be a BRIAR ROOT. We use NEITHER PAINT NOR VAR- 
formed with a capital of 200 million francs. The capital might ‘| NISH, leaving pores open to absorb peeearttin san? =~ | 
be distributed as follows: 30 millions subscribed by British in- d| pipe is perfect and guaranteed, - ae 
terests; 30 millions by French interests; 30 millions by Italian 7| | 
interests; 30 millions by American interests; 80 millions divided 
among the neutral and successor states. If Austrian interests € 
should desire to share, 50 millions might be reserved for them, iH G P = | 
thus bringing the total capital of the company to 250 millions. iN : . 
The company would establish credits for Austrian industries, Rs | 
or have them established, to permit them to import at once the et 
raw materials necessary for the resumption of economic life. Gn As 
It would supervise the rational use of these raw materials and ——aA2\F 3 | 
their manufacture into exportable commodities. It would aid = Ame »» FAWN \, | 
Austrian agriculture, supplying the necessary fertilizer and § = 7 “AN Q 
ltural material. It would assure the importation of food- cad 3 . yy | 
tuffs 1 ary for the life of Austria, after approval by the = a j, SS | 
Inter i| Commission. The company might be charged by a ea hi \3> 
the Com n with industrial reorganization of the railroads. | 
And with the monetary reorganization of Austria. 
The company could be formed in February 1921. The financial a) ’ , . 
groups of each of the countries could be invited to meet at a| WE MAKE THEM 
Paris before February 10, 1921. On the other hand, it is in- 
dispensable that a decision be made in time to make the first | Mail Orders Filled Pipes Repaired Promptly 
i | 


BARCLAY PIPE SHOP | 


4) 
| 
} 41 BARCLAY STREET Corner Church Street 


adequately, it would seem that each of the financial groups 
uld, for this first advance, obtain from its Government the 


+ +} —_ — } , } *) : 
nece iry guaranty, but the company should obtain the neces- 


advance to Austria ($30,000,000) at the beginning of March. 
As the company would not have had time to study the question 
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“TheUnderpaid White Collar Class" 


The first book of its kind to champi 


pi 
and women who stand midway between Labor and Capital 


By J. LARA 


n the cause orf the mer 


I \ { f 
wi t th 
The author of this book, follow he recent precedent set 

by the eminent S h novelist, Bl » Ibanez, in | two 
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Mr. Lara’s research covers not only a period of two mot 
but of ten years, which is a significant fact from a critical 
point of view. 

Those who may question the alien’s right to criticize the 
institutions of any other country, should bear in mind that the 
foreign observer looks at things from a detached point of view 
and has a perspective that is unaffected by partisan sympathies 
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| PART ONE* 
Chapter 
| I.—Right foreigners to discuss labor and social issues 


1 loafers and a new class of money makers. A crew of 
try wreckers 





ind 
Ilf.—The right to strike when welfare of people is at stake. 
V.—A dilemma: Will education suffer from high wages to laborers 
or from low salaries to teachers? 
V.—Is the black and yellow peril looming up? 
VI.—Present wages of laborers compared with salaries of office help 
PART TWO 

VII.—Employers having ideas of the last century. 

VIII.—Signing time-sheet or punching clock, a shop-like system. 
X.—“Slave drivers” in business offices, an obnoxious type. 
X.—Why blame employees who change positions? 

XI.—Union of employees for protection purposes, a necessity. 

XI1.—Profit-sharing system and insurance of employees, eminently 


indispensable. 





PART THREE 

XITI.—Influence of high prices on social unrest 

XIV.—A few suggestions to employees to reduce the H. C. of L 

XV.—Summing up. The author draws a moral. 

Appendix “A’’—Let us start at once an Employees’ Association like 
the “Brain Workers’ Union” of France. 

Appendix “‘B’—Incontrovertible facts showing the unequal distribution 
of wealth in the United States. 

Appendix “C’’—How to dispose of the retired rich. 
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Before the Bigh Court of the TAorld 


HAPPY CHILDITOOD, 


VS. Plaintiff ; 
PAINFUL HUNGER, Injunctional Order. 
Defendant 





A ppl ation for an 


Now comes the above named plaintiff and for a eof 
nated ‘‘the reader”’ 


First: That at all the times prior to ~ ( t 
termed the inherent right of children t! whout tl 
Second: That there are now resident in Central | ne more than 15 hildre é 
never had the pleasure of an acquaintance with t p] ff 
Third: That the defendant is the prime cause for t! | hI 
maliciously prevent d this plaintiff from er ering the life of llon 
been on suclested by the defendant, t they have never even known the t 
WHEREFORE, this dia pray this “reader” that the defend } 
harassing, hindering or interfering with said distressed children or thet 


THIS PLAINTIFF FURTHER PRAYS that this “reader” 
lief as is within his means and power to give, by the pu ! 


stuffs listed below. TTappy Childhood 


Assortment “A”—$5.75 ; — ao 
Contents 1 can Libby Corned Beef, net wels rht per car "oe Th 
9 oe % ) l Ip. CoO { ] ) | ( 
12 ounces, 1 can Libby Roast 4 ‘ef, net weight per « 
12 ounces, 1 can Libby Pink Salmon, net weight pei Assortment “D”—$7.00 
- 6 ounces, 2 cans Libby Sliced Bace let weight 10 ; 
can | ) ou ces, 2 can Libby : lic | Bacon, net wel Setanta: 48 ti 1 
per can 9 ounces, 2 cans Libby Beef Fat, net weight per Fadied Ghiton 4 bea 
can 14 ounces, 1 tin Libby Oven Baked Beans, net — , 
weight per can 17 ounces, 2 cans Libby Raspberry, Assortment “E” $9.00 
ae ane am mm ee ais ON 
: trawberry or Apricot Jam, net weight per can 21 Contents: 48 tins—14 
ounces, 2 cans Libby Sweetened Cond lensed Milk, net cnedt Mit. United Stas 
. 5 e 1iCe »asiiit, Pit Cd) ( i 
weight per can 14 ounces, 2 cans Evaporated Milk, net 
weight per can 16 ounces, 1 dozen Bouillon cubes. Assortment “F”—$15.00 
ontents: 12 |} py 

Assortment “B”—$20.50 Content hase ' a 

. — . Ibs. Fat Backs, 10 Ibs 
Contents: 6 cans Libby Corned Beef, net weight per Retesal 
can 12 ounces, 3 cans Libby Roast Beef, net weight per , 
can 12 ounces, 3 cans Libby Boiled Beef, net weight per Assortment “G”—$11.00 
can 12 ounces, 6 cans Libby Pink Salmon, net weight Contents: 140 II Whi 


per can 16 ounces, 6 cans Libby Sliced Bacon, net 


‘ ; ages _ —_ “ry” cr 
weight per can 9 ounces, 4 cans Libby Beef Fat, net Assortment “H”—$6.50 


weight per can 23 ounces, 3 tins Libby Bouillon Cubes, Contents: 1 cont r | 
containing 1 dozen each, 6 cans Libby Oven Baked Sugar. 
Beans, net weight 17 ounces, 6 cans Libby Raspberry sa79s 
: a - ore, . 4 Assortment “I”—$6.00 
Strawberry or Apricot Jam, net weight per can 21 
ounces, 6 cans Libby Sweetened Condensed Milk, net eee: 1 case containing I 
weight per can 14 ounces, 6 cans Libby Evaporated lue Rose Rice. 
Milk, net weight per can 16 ounces, 3 cans Libby Oxtail Assortment “K”—$12.00 

5 


Soup, net weight per can 11 ounces, 3 cans Libby Mulli Ciiuins 1 ten i 
gatawney Soup, net weight per can 11 ounces, 3 cans Duce Rakned Lard 
Libby Vegetable Soup, net weight per can 9 ounces. i gi 
All those who desire to furnish these food packages 
to friends or relatives in Central Europe should fill out 
the attached blank. Those who have no friends or rela 





TRAL RELIEF COMMITTEE, 


CEN 
247 East 41st Street, New York, N. Y 


tives there should fill out the blank to the Central Please ship Assortment 
Relief Committee, who will deliver such food packages 
free of charge to the home of some destitute family I enclose $ 
with children in the countries named and obtain an 
(1) Name 


acknowledgment for the donor from such recipient 
The goods furnished under these orders are now on Street Address 
hand in the European warehouses of the Central Relief City, District and Co 


Committee, and are of first quality only. 


Sender 
Assortment “C”—$10.00 Name and Address 
Contents: 24'4 Ibs. Wheat Flour, 10 Ibs. Rice, 5 Ibs. If donated for general relief write at (1) “At r discret 





Macaroni, 10 lbs. Sugar, granulated, 2 lbs. Farina, 2 lbs 
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Friday, March uit h: Everett Dean Martin, “‘Nietz- 
sche, The Social Meaning of Art. Can we be a P By ALGERNON SIDNEY CRAPSEY 
» ‘ ‘ 7 ~ omnes G8 iy 
Nation without a C ature?” ot te Guar | MERICAN EMPIRE | | THE BAKER TAYLOR CO., 354 Foarth Ave., New York 
dia, “Blue Laws.” — a sae tccallin By SCOTT NEARING Price $3.00 Selling Agents 
Thousands of volumes FRENCH MAGAZINES | I K —~ 
pub er’s remainders and LE FIGARO, Le Matin, al! other Paris dailies, } E} Ci BOO «' 
oO r tocks at average half La Vie Parisienne, Le Sourire, Freneh Illus- . ) 
SA LE of . iblishers’ prices trated comic weeklies, Scientific and Technical RE compiete stock in America 
: Reviews, Fashion and Art Papers. We carry 
Se - for Catalog 9 ~ver 80 different French Periodicals. Send Our new catalogue is now ready. 
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Dept. 24 Baltimore, Md. 497 Seventh Avenue, at 37th Street, New York || | SCHOENHGP’S 15 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
| The Greatest Dib LTE in a Decade! Just Published! 
‘APITALISM vs. SOCLALISM.” Prof. EF. R. A. SELIG- . . 
MAN, Head of the Dept. of Economics, Columbia University, Bind your copies of 


vs. Prof. SCOTT NEARING, of the Rand School of Social 

Science. Introduction by OSWALD GARRISON VILLAKD, | - 

Editor, “The Nation.” Certified Stenographic Report, iilus- eC Wa 10n 

trated by photographs of the debaters; paper cover, 50c; 

cloth, $1.00 (inelude 10c for postage for either copy). m . 

The Fine Arts Guild, Inc. Dept. 13, 27 W. 8th St., N. Y. City in a strongly made, cloth covered binder. A con- 
venient and orderly way in which to keep each vol- 

ume of The Nation as completed. 
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THE FINE ARTS GUILD, Inc. 27 W. 8th St. Phone Stuyvesant 717 , ? . é : 

is the philosophy of modern science as interpreted by the revolutionary 
workers. Joseph Dietzgen was an intimate associate of Karl Marx, 
and Marx gladly left to him the task of developing the revolutionary 
thought in the field of philosophy. His principal works have been trans- 
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HEA R TBRE AK HO USE Philosophical Essays contains his shorter and more elementary writings, 
By Bernard Show including a critique of religion and Ethics. Cloth, $1.50. 
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. At the Garrick Theatre, 65 W. 35th St., New York City. the volume is named “Letters on Logic’ and “The Nature of Human 
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, vati : The Human Situation in Nature, by Jackson Boyd, is a new work by an 
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same conclusions arrived at by Dietzgen. Cloth, $2.00. 
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Just issued by Dutton? Price, $2.00 | Earth, and make the world safe for Industrial Communism.’ 
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Y Vas th t your answer to the ¢ que n ‘ a e that America 
€CS—Then as a practical American it is your duty to mins invader 
“T am for a great commercial invasion of the American Key a lic’ declared r Hamar Greenw 1, Head of the 
British Board of Overseas Trade at a recent convention held in Lo 
As a result of Sir Hamar’s “commercial i: n” British Insurance Cor perating America take out 
of the United States close to six hundred ($600,000,000 00) million dollars in pre: ! i! y and t pS rican 
money Britain builds British ships and employs [ritish labor to pr ice Lrit b Is t mpete with America so 
that every dollar an American pays for protection in a British Insurance Company follar ent to | \mer 
workmen out of employment, American Merchant ships off the seas and Amer t 
If the American people would cancel their British Insurance policies and port American | e Cor es that 
$600,000,000.00 now taken out of the United States each year could be used here Xr \meri 
. can enterprises. For instance, more than 200,000 American workmer 1 toe 
the size and speed of the Leviathan could be added to the American Merchant fleet 
And there is an added danger in insuring with British Companies as the 
A firm of manufactors, Taylor, Clapp & Co. of 105 Worth St., N. Y. Cit red a Ca ‘ t Marine 
Company. The vessel carrying this cargo was lost at sea and Taylor, Clapp & ¢ pple to the t Cor ! 
for $51,458.76, the amount they had insured their cargo for. The British Marine | e | 
pounds Sterling instead of American dollars so that according to the “Rat f | t i 
Taylor, Clapp & Co. received only $37,877.73 thereby suffering a 1 of 25% | 
| $13,581.03 could have been avoided by Taylor, Clapp & Co. had they insured th the All American Brokers, Ir 
guarantee to insure in American Companies exclusively 
Practical, patriotic and businesslike Americans will cancel their Pritish Insurance policies and mal t All 
American Brokers, Inc., their “Insurance — si Bw rates charged by the All American Brokers, I: low 
and the service rendered is superior to any Insurance Brokers’ organizat | it the only 
in the country pledged to support American Insurance ie Ipanie HH] f 
daily requesting information as to the nationality of some particular Insi e ¢ 
ested in this movement undertaken by us in behalf of American Institutions t 
ing the possibility of being insured in a British Company hiding behind 
There are so many forms of policies that it is well to consult an ors ition e 
to determine just the kind of policy you need. 
Insurance of every description effected in Ameri an companies ex lowest | ble rates 
“AMERICA FIRST” is our watchword ATISF ACTORY AND E F F IC rE NT SERVICE” 
We solicit all kinds of Insurance: Life, Fire, Marine, Accident, Heal Aut r 
pensation, Liability, etc. 
4 
| 19 WEST 44TH STREET, Telephone Vanderbilt 8652-86 
| A Y N tand B f THE N ? 
re Youa Newsstand Buyer of THE NATION: 
| If so, you can be of inestimable help to us. How? By purchas- 
| ing, so far as is within your power, your copy of THE NATION every 
| 
| week from the same newsdealer. 
| This practice helps the newsdealer to regulate his order and thus 
eliminates a considerable waste for us. Newsstand sales, even under 
the most propitious circumstances, are bound to fluctuate, but with 
your aid we can, we believe, stabilize them to a greater extent than 
has been possible in the past. Can we count on you? 
Of course, if you have difficulty in buying THE NATION from 4 
newsstand in your locality, may we suggest that you let us enroll 
you as a regular mail subscriber? By this procedure, you will 
| $2.80 on a year’s subscription. Therefore, instead of spending 1; 
| cents a week for the next 52 wecks, or $7.50 for the year, send u 
now $5.00 for a year’s subscription in advance. 
Circulation Department 
| 20 Vesey Street The Natio New York, N. Y. 
mer eed inaett z ead a! 
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YOU CAN HELP 


THE CHILDREN OF RUSSIA 


Have you wanted to send food and medicine to the sick and starving : 
children of Petrograd and Moscow? The time has come when you can do it ‘di 





























The American Friends Service Committee whose representative, Miss Anna J. Haines, is;now in Moscow, 
has distributed $200,000 worth of food, clothing and medicines to Russian children in the last few months. 
The Friends Service Committee is the only American relief organization which has a representative in 
Soviet Russia. It is operating there with the consent of the State Department and under an arrangement 
with the Soviet Government which permits it to conduct its work in fidelity to the standards of relief which 
have made the work of the Friends so effective throughout Europe. 


A cable recently received by the American Friends Service Committee from its Moscow representative gives 
the following facts about the arrangements for distribution and needed supplies: 


“Sovict Government have given Friends fullest opportunity to distribute relief supplies. Have secured 
warchouse for exclusive use of our supplies under our management. Thirty-eight thousand Moscow 
babies need milk daily. Present supplies can feed only seven thousand. Infant mortality is forty per 
cent. We urgently require milk, cod liver oil and soap for six thousand children between three and 
eight. Twenty-one thousand children between eight and fifteen need soap and fat.” 


The American Friends are arranging a shipment of supplies for these Moscow children. If you have 
wanted to extend help to the suffering non-combatants of Russia but have not felt confident that the 
assistance would reach those for whom it was intended, a direct and sure way is now open to you. 


| 
| There is world danger, Mr. Hoover has pointed out, in letting the next generation in Europe grow up from 
| an undernourished, bitter childhood into an undeveloped, embittered manhood. He has said: 


“Peace is not made by documents; peace is made by the spirit of goodwill in the hearts of men. The 
American Service to Children is the real ambassador of peace. If we send its ambassadors into a million 
and a half Central European homes this winter, we have established a protection against war more real 
than any battleship we can devise today.” 


These words are as true of Russia as they are of Central Europe. We of the undersigned Committee, 
| representing various political and religious beliefs and all shades of opinion on Russian policy, are united 
| in feeling that the children of Russia, as well as the children of Central Europe, must be helped. 


We urge you to join with us. All money contributed to this Committee is sent to the American Friends 
for the purchase of supplies which are sent directly to Miss Haines. All expenses of the Committee, in- 
cluding overhead and publicity, are met by a separate fund raised separately and specifically for that pur- 
pose. Will you send your check today? 


American Relief for Russian Women and Children 


Dr. FRANK BILLINGS, Honorary Chairman JANE ADDAMS, Chairman 

Ricut Rev, C. P. ANDERSON GRACE ABBOTT, Secretary 

His Grace, ARCHBISHOP ALEXANDER] pyonorary ea net. BUS samara ae 

EDWARD F DUNNE +Vice-( hairs on ( HARL = i. | r AM} . 4 , Treasures 

MARQUIS EATON Mrs. GRAHAM R. TAYLOR, 

SIDNEY HILLMAN Executive Secretary 
Endorsed by the National Information Bureau, 1 Madison Avenue, New York. 


rican Relief for Russian Women and Children, 
CHuarces L. HlutcnHinson, Treasurer, 
Room 1318, 19 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 


Enclosed 16 S.....s<00 for the relief of Russian Women and Children. 
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